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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Fascism may be described as the ripen¬ 
ing fruit of a world-wide movement of 
ideas, which for various historical and 
psychological reasons have first emerged 
in Italy into something sufficiently definite 
for the student with an acute sense of 
history to appraise, and sufficiently uni¬ 
versal in appeal to enable him to realize 
the importance of the part they may be 
destined to play in the history of the world 
during the coming generations. 

There is, of com*se, a purely Italian side 
to fascism, because every movement of 
ideas receives its particular outward ex¬ 
pression in accordance with particular cir¬ 
cumstances ; and although the term itself 
“ fascism ” is no more than an adaptation 
of the Italian word “ fascismo ”—similar 
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adaptations have entered the vocabulary 
of every language—^we should be ill-advised 
to restrict its use to denoting only those 
phenomena which reflect actual ItaUan 
conditions. For the word has already 
acquired a universal import; and, if its 
use were restricted to the forms the move¬ 
ment has assumed in Italy, we should be 
at a loss for a word denoting its wider 
and more general aspects. On the other 
hand, its wider meaning includes the 
narrower. 

Italian fascism is still fascism in its 
wider sense, while the contrary proposition 
would not be true. Nevertheless, for the 
simple reason that the movement has as 
yet assumed a definite expression in Italy 
and through Italy alone, it is Italy that 
has become the fountain-head of the move¬ 
ment ; it is to Italy we must turn in order 
to understand its true significance; it is 
by Italy that we must consent to be taught 
if we hope to profit by any lessons that 
fascism may contain. So much for the 
present; and for the same reason we need 
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feel no resentment in acknowledging our 
debt to Italy for the addition to oiir 
language of a new word, which, though a 
rose by any other name might smell as 
sweet, is convenient, etymologically apt 
and already well sanctioned by popular 
usage. 

The derivation of the word “ fascism ” 
is certainly both apt and interesting. In 
ancient Rome the symbol of the State, 
borne by the lictors before the chief magis¬ 
trates, was a bundle of rods and an axe. 
This device has been adopted by the fascists 
in Italy, has become part-emblem of the 
Italian State and is likely to be adopted 
by the adherents of fascism wherever this 
movement may spread; for it is a visible 
sign of the movement’s most elementary, 
most easily grasped, most central poli¬ 
tical and social principles. Moreover its 
political and social aspects, though not 
necessarily the more important, are as yet 
the more outwardly evident, and of comse 
they in tium reflect the spirit which created 
them; and, if the significance of the 
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device’s Roman origin is obviously great 
for Italy, it should not be forgotten that 
the whole of the civilized world, not Italy 
only, should properly be considered in 
various degrees Rome’s heir. Had it not 
been indeed for the Roman Empire it 
is doubtful whether western civilization, 
which now dominates the world, would 
have grown beyond the constitution of 
large States on the oriental despotic model 
on the one hand, or beyond federations of 
city States on the Greek model on the 
other. Some of these States might have 
produced great civilizations, in so far as 
civilization may be identified with a high 
degree of order and culture. But they 
would in all probability have differed &om 
the civilized States of to-day as profoundly 
as the conditions of Czarist Russia, for 
instance, differed from that of Great 
Britain or the constitution of the Hanseatic 
League from that of modern Germany— 
nay, more so, because both Czarist Russia 
and the Hanseatic League were also 
strongly influenced by Roman tradition. 
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The symbolism is twofold. In the first 
place the axe is the symbol of State 
authority, of the importance, nay neces¬ 
sity, of the authority of the State to any 
well-ordered society, recalling the Roman 
tradition of authority and of the reign of 
law and order which was Rome. Secondly, 
the bundle of rods invokes the idea that 
in imity we discover strength. Whereas 
a child woTild be able to break each rod, 
taken singly, over his puny knee, a bundle 
bound together is capable of resisting the 
force of the strongest man. So the idea 
of authority is here blended with the idea 
of co-operation, of the need of co-operation 
as well as of authority in any well-ordered 
society. Hence the fasces borne before 
the Roman magistrates were likewise held 
in ancient Rome to symbolize the Common¬ 
wealth, the society to which each citizen 
belongs, bound together with the symbol 
of the State’s authority, justification of 
which lies in its capacity to promote—^in 
the temporal order—^the highest collective 
good, which in turn is conditioned by the 
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degree in which individuals prove their 
ability to develop a spirit of solidarity and 
to allow their social instincts to override 
their egoisms. 

In other respects fasdo is a common 
word in Italy that had been adopted before 
the advent of fascism by various revolu¬ 
tionary bodies whose organization consisted 
of small local bands of persons under a 
central guiding authority. In 1914 Mus¬ 
solini himself organized such bands under 
the name of Fas<A d’Azione Revoluzionaria 
with a view to bringing about Italy’s par¬ 
ticipation in the war on the side of the 
allies. In 1919 these bands were recon¬ 
stituted by him under the name of Fasci 
di CombaMimento to fight Communism and 
prepare the way for the triumph of his revo¬ 
lutionary programme, which was destined 
quickly to develop into the “ fascist ” 
movement. This side-light, however, on 
the manner in which the word “ fascism ” 
was evolved to denote what the Germans 
admirably call a WeUanschauung — o, way 
of looking out upon the problems of life— 
10 
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need not detain us. The purpose of this 
book is not to furnish a chronicle of events, 
but to explain the ideas for which fascisna 
stands. To this end it is more important 
to grasp the simple symbolism underlying 
the word, which led to the choice of the 
bundle of rods and the axe as the emblem 
of the movement; for therein we have a 
key-notion of its meaning : authority and 
co-operation. 

« « 4 > * * 

It is an all too common, though for that 
matter a very understandable, mistake, 
however, to regard fascism as a purely 
political and social phenomenon. Its poli¬ 
tical and social achievements, especially 
the former, have had a very wide advertise¬ 
ment, whereas its precise aim and its 
Weltanschauung or what may be called its 
temper^ are still relatively unfelt outside 
Italy. The truth is that the political and 
social revolution which has occiurred in 
Italy: the new constitution, the fascist 
syndical and cc , ..lative institutions, the 
new Italian penal code, the new press laws, 
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the great after-work and maternity and 
infant welfare institutions and so-forth— 
in fine, the various concrete political and 
social achievements to date of Mussolini’s 
government—are merely the expression 
under Italian conditions of the fascist 
temper, which is really the essence of 
fascism and requires before all else to 
be explained. This will constitute the 
primary object of this book. And if ac¬ 
cordingly fascism is not merely a political 
or a social system, neither, it should be 
noted, is it a complete philosophy of life 
or a religion. Attempts have been made 
inside and outside Italy to identify fascism 
with a particular philosophy or with a 
particular religion, or to treat it as if it 
were a complete philosophy of life or a 
rehgion by itself. This, in my view, is a 
mistake. What, on the other hand, can be 
accomplished and, in course of time, will 
no doubt be accomplished with greater 
and greater precision, is the task of 
rationalizing fascism: its reduction in 
other words to a set of interdependent 
18 
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principles co-ordinated to form a system 
touching all manner of human activities : 
an intellectual digest, a syllabus of the 
movement. Such a system would be re¬ 
quired to be justified in the light of 
philosophy and it may very well tmu out 
to have some strict relationship to a par¬ 
ticular religion. No doubt, too, there will 
be numbers of attempts by different 
methods to justify it philosophically ; but 
a reasoned course of revealing the signi¬ 
ficance of a given movement through the 
intermediary of a number of carefully 
explained principles to which the mind 
may cling as to so many points of support 
and thereby obtain a steadier and more 
convincing intuitive vision of the whole 
idea or ideas which the movement suggests, 
does not, cannot constitute a philosophy 
by itself in any full sense of the word. 
All the same, sueh a rationalized system 
as a syllabus presents, still more when 
philosophy provides an apology for the 
principles enumerated, satisfies a human 
need. We all need, in different degrees, 
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to think our beliefs, our ways of resolving 
the problems of life in the form of abstract 
propositions p.s well as to perceive them 
intuitively. But no abstract thinking can 
ever take the place of comprehensive 
intuitions ; for such thinking is the result 
of a cold analytical process which is apt 
to destroy the unity of the emotion- 
provoking intuitive vision of any complex 
event, although, indeed, it may actually 
help us to obtain a wider intuitive vision 
of any complex event than we had before, 
when thereafter we allow ourselves again 
to approach the subject with the eyes of 
the artist, who alone can provide us with 
the necessary synthesis. 

Such a synthesis, taking account of in- 
niunerable imponderabilia, may be com¬ 
pared to the perfection of a circle in 
contradistinction to a many-sided equi¬ 
lateral figure, laboriously constructed on 
the basis of known commensurable data 
(e.g. the process of abstract reasoning upon 
elementary self-evident truths and pre¬ 
suppositions) and representing, as the 
^0 
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number of sides is increased, a progressive 
approximation to the circle. The equi¬ 
lateral figure, however, can never coincide 
with the circle until the number of sides 
becomes infinite. Short of infinity it wiU 
always be possible theoretically to super¬ 
impose upon that figure other figures of 
exactly the same number of sides of the 
same length in such a way that each side 
of the first figure intersects one of another, 
so that, although the figures actually fail 
to coincide, any one represents an equally 
close approximation to the circle. This 
illustrates the manner in which abstract 
reasoning, though it may fix a number of 
important truths, leads constantly to 
paradox: two or more systems equally 
proximate to the truth, yet apparently 
contradictory. The intuitive vision (the 
circle) alone resolves the paradoxes. On 
the other hand, abstract reasoning (to 
continue the simile) leads frequently to 
the construction of similar equilateral 
figures beyond the radius of the original 
circle, thus carrying us—^by daring specula- 
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tion, so to speak—^into new fields of know¬ 
ledge, the full significance of which, how¬ 
ever, will not become apparent until 
intuition steps in again to describe the 
wider circle. 

Nobody, indeed, I feel sure—^to pass 
from the above mathematical simile to a 
concrete instance—could be brought to 
grasp the meaning of Christianity by read¬ 
ing a catalogue of its dogmas, however 
well they may be explained, however well 
justified in the light of philosophy. A 
syllabus of Christianity, accompanied by 
an able apologetic, may very well convince 
the reader of the essential reasonableness 
of Christianity, of its compatibility with 
science, of its pragmatic excellence. Such 
a syllabus, in these and other days of 
intellectual controversy, may even be 
regarded as indispensable for the educated 
Christian as a means of attack and of 
defence and as a refuge in moments of 
clouded vision or of doubt. But to under¬ 
stand Christianity intimately (apart from 
the question of belief, which depends on 
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grace) one surely requires to be touched 
with the spirit of Christ Himself, by an 
intuition of His word in its completeness, 
consequent on coming in contact with Him 
through the story of His life, His recorded 
parables and His poetic images, through 
the writings of those who knew and loved 
Him and of those who later believed and 
do believe, and through the spirit diffused 
by His Church in its rites, its arts and its 
perennial charity. 

Similarly a syllabus of fascism would be 
altogether inadequate as a means of con¬ 
veying its intimate significance. A few 
chapters containing an argued statement 
of the more important fascist principles 
may be usefully included in a work of this 
kind, so that the reader may be possessed 
of a number of useful landmarks, of so 
many intellectual points of support. But 
such chapters should properly be preceded 
by a description of the fascist temper; 
and in order to be able to do this with 
any effect the writer must try to raise 
himself into something of an artist, so that 
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he may present a picture to the reader 
which is a united whole, a synthesis of the 
thing he must describe: in other words, 
something of a work of art. Otherwise 
the reader will be led to lose himself in a 
lab3ninth of detail; he will fail to see the 
wood for the trees. For fascism, being a 
movement of ideas, is characterized by 
what at first sight appears to be innumer¬ 
able contradictory interpretations. But 
the business of the artist is to reach beyond 
the jostle of opinions, to select what 
appears to him as chiefly significant of 
the reality behind the ever-shifting forms, 
to compose a work expressing his in¬ 
tuitive vision (even though it may be a 
narrow one) of the whole object, such as 
the reader through the exercise of his 
artistic sensibility may be brought to share. 

If we cast oiu* imaginations back for a 
while to, let us say, Florence at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, we shall 
obtain a notion of the kind of thing 
fascism is; and this exercise will help us 
to imderstand why it is that those who 
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are caught up by the movement are so 
filled with a strange excitement. Fifteenth- 
century Florence was stirred by what we 
now call the renaissance. Here we have 
an historical example, one with which we 
are well familiar, of a movement of ideas. 
The renaissance represents no particular 
philosophy, though it gave birth to many, 
though it gave a new direction to philo¬ 
sophy in general. Similarly the renaissance 
cannot be identified with any particular 
religion, though it weakened the authority 
of the catholic Church and gave birth to 
Protestantism and led to a widely spread 
agnosticism and to a cult of pagan ideals. 
Again it represents no particular political 
system. On the contrary its first results 
in this field were to destroy the mediaeval 
democrpcies, substituting for them the 
personal rule of tyrants; and later, on the 
ruins of the tyrannies, class government 
developed, first that of the nobility and 
then of the bourgeoisie. If the direct 
consequences of the movement have by 
now almost worked themselves out, nobody 
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would wish to deny their prodigious im- 
portance or the permanent value of the 
experience.. And when people first began 
to be caught up by its spirit, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the excitement that it 
caused. A new world, filled with infinite 
possibilities, was dawning. No one dreamt 
of the final consequences; but a new hope 
had entered into people’s lives, creating a 
new and marvellous vigom*, stimulating 
the spirit to its loftiest flights. 

If we turn to the introductory chapter 
of Miss Edith Sichel’s little book on the 
renaissance, belonging to this series, we 
cannot fail to catch some of the enthusiasm 
which pervaded those wonderful budding 
days of oiu* modem era. “ It was a 
movement,” she says, “ a revival of men’s 
powers, a reawakening of the consciousness 
of himself and of the universe. . . . Like 
other movements it had forerunners, but, 
unlike other movements, it was circum¬ 
vented by no particular aim, and the 
fertilizing wave that passed over Italy, 
Germany, France, England, and, in a 
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much fainter degree, over Spain, to leave 
a fresh world behind it, seems more Uke 
a phenomenon of nature than a current 
of history—^rather an atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding men than a distinct course before 
them. The new birth was the result of a 
tmiversal impulse, and that impulse was 
preceded by something like a revelation, 
a revelation of intellect and of the possi¬ 
bilities in man. . . . Beauty was mani¬ 
fested to man afresh—beauty and joy. . . . 
Rabelais’s giant baby. Prince Gargantua 
born in the open air, in the midst of a 
festival, waking to life parched with thirst 
and calling loudly for drink, must have 
been a conscious sjnnbol of the child of 
the renaissance. . . .” 

Fascism presents a quite analogous 
phenomenon. There is, moreover, another 
reason why I have selected the renaissance 
as a parallel event: there is a close histori¬ 
cal connection between the two movements. 
The renaissance, in fact, we can now see, 
was a spiritual movement, which, though 
it looked back to ancient Rome, reacted 
27 
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against the unbroken continuity of the 
Christianized Roman tradition of the 
Middle Ages and looked back, beyond 
Rome, with stiU more eager eyes to ancient 
Greece. It provoked the re-birth of Greek 
speculative thought. Like fascism it 
matured first in Italy. “ Italy,” in the 
words of Miss Sichel, “ was the well-spring 
from which other coimtries drew hfe.” 
Out of it grew the modem world as we 
have come to know it, the modem world 
which, though still in many respects insti¬ 
tutionally Roman, and Roman in many 
more practical ways still than we are apt 
to realize, is conspicuously an expression 
of the trimnph of the Greek spirit of 
speculation, rationalism, individuahsm and, 
paradoxically, of uniformity of types 
in contrast with the Roman spirit of 
practical common sense, respect for tradi¬ 
tion, social solidarity and individual 
personality. I should, perhaps, add here 
that I am using the terms “ Roman ” and 
“ Greek ” in a wide sense as typifying two 
extreme, contrasting, but not necessarily 
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contradictory mental attitudes. Bearing 
this in mind we may say accordingly with 
perfect truth that since the time of the 
renaissance the Greek spirit has more and 
more, in spite of many reactionary at¬ 
tempts to check its growth, prevailed over 
the Roman, until at last it has become a 
positive danger to society and to morality. 
It flowered like an overblown rose under 
the influence of a too hot sun after rain. 
It ran to excess. God was dethroned and 
man placed in his stead as Lord of the 
Universe. God became the creation of 
man, instead of the Creator; and the 
Greek spirit unchecked by the synthetic 
philosophy of the Church which had degen¬ 
erated since the time of the great St. 
Thomas into a game of subtle dialectics, 
precipitated the world into a run of 
tremendous riot. For the Greek spirit 
unchecked seems to lead to a dissolution 
of the body and to moral chaos, just as 
the Roman spirit unchecked seems to lead 
to a rigid crystalhzation of the mind 
and of institutions, spelhng death no less 
29 
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assuredly, albeit in another language. So 
we now find ourselves living in a world 
of mental chaos and physical strife, in a 
world where institutions are threatening 
on all sides to crumble, where the minds 
of men have no longer any secure points 
of reference, where scepticism is rampant, 
where nation is pitted against nation, class 
against class, individual against individual, 
in a seeming death struggle, made all the 
more hideous by the drab uniformity of 
almost everything that surrounds us, which 
promises life only to the strongest and the 
most ruthless. 

Now fascism is a reaction against this 
excess; but it is more than this, as I shall 
attempt to show. For it would be wrong 
to describe fascism as merely a “ Roman 
reaction.” Such a description would be 
partly true only, and for this very reason 
the most dangerous form of falsehood. 
Nobody in his senses would be so foolish 
as to deny—^the modem fascisticized Italian 
certainly would not—^the exquisite life- 
giving quality of the Greek spirit, the 
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inestimable value of its contribution to 
civilization in the domain of knowledge, 
whether intuitive or scientific. The age 
of Pericles, the height of the Italian renais¬ 
sance, and the modem era of science and 
invention, stand irrefutable witness. No¬ 
body in his senses, on the other hand, would 
surely wish to call in question the funda¬ 
mental importance for civilization of the 
staider, but more essential, Roman spirit. 
With respect to an ideal State, the latter 
might be held to represent the foundation 
and framework, the former the super- 
stmcture and decoration. Man, regarded 
in the abstract as an isolated individual, 
draws his life-blood from the Greek spirit; 
and man, regarded equally in the abstract 
as a social animal, does likewise from the 
Roman. But man, as he exists in reality, 
at once a self-regarding and a social 
animal, needs to be compoimded of both 
spirits, just as he needs, in order to be in 
harmony with his essentially dual nature, to 
conciliate his personal interests with those 
of the social group to which he belongs. 
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To produce a civilization which would 
be a harmony of the Greek and Roman 
spirits, between speculation and common 
sense, between novelty and tradition, be¬ 
tween freedom and law, between religion 
and science, appears to have been the 
actual hope of the more thoughtful leaders 
of the renaissance itself. There are docu¬ 
ments that go to prove that the Church 
of St. Peter in Rome was designed to 
symbolize this harmony. Pope Julius II 
strove to achieve it. But the world was 
drunk with its newly found freedom. 
There was no stopping the riot; and only 
now that we have hved and experienced 
the consequences of this riot, the bitter 
aftermath, do we realize how much better 
it would have been if the erstwhile en¬ 
thusiasm had been contained. Now the 
world, if we survey it widely, appears 
tired and bored. But there are, and have 
been for some time, many signs of a 
coming revival. These signs have spoken 
with iimumerable discordant voices. Some 
are voices of reaction, others are those of 
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sick men who have lost touch with reality 
and have nothing to offer us but impossible 
dreams. Others again have taken the 
form of patient diagnoses and partial 
remedies, little and less little steps in a 
constructive direction, the beginnings of 
the foundation of a new high road, clever 
devices for building the required bridges 
and parapets, things that in themselves 
are of small avail but may come to serve 
later on as an inspiration for minds partak¬ 
ing of a maturer atmosphere. And then, 
suddenly out of that ever-miraculous soil 
that is Italy—Italy that for sixteen solid 
centuries (people are apt to forget this 
fact!) from 250 b.c. to a.d. 1550 led and 
dominated the cultme of the Western 
world, except for a comparatively short 
period during the dark ages when Byzan¬ 
tium became the focus of art and thought 
—fascism burst into the light of day amid 
circumstances that confused the issue, 
flavomed by an Italian aroma that smacked 
of something alien to foreign national 
palates, fiercely opposed and traduced by 
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the representatives of the old order, mis¬ 
understood as much by Mends as by foes. 
Gradually it has fixed the attention of a 
curious world as a constructive force, as a 
phenomenon capable for good or for evil 
of filling the souls of men of diverse 
nationality, of enflaming a whole nation, 
of exacting supreme sacrifices. In Italy 
itself the movement has resulted in a 
violent social and political revolution; 
and social and political reformers all the 
world over are beginning to examine the 
consequences with a view to seeing whether 
they may not provide lessons for the resolv¬ 
ing of present discontents among other 
peoples. Few, however, outside Italy have 
as yet any adequate, wholly conscious notion 
of the fascist temper of which the fascist 
reforms are the peculiar Italian expression. 
Fewer still appear to realize that the 
movement, unlike that of the renaissance, 
possesses a quite definite and conscious 
aim. Nevertheless, to the close observer 
there can be no doubt whatever that such 
an aim exists and that it is no less than 
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the gradual construction of a new wcrrid- 
civilization, which would be the reflection 
of a synthesis of the Greek and Roman 
spirits, a conciliation of the ideals of the 
modem era with those of the old. 

The ideals of fascism indeed correspond 
closely with the hopes of the early renais¬ 
sance ; and as Italy occupies the unique, 
position in Europe as the country whose 
traditions represent the longest and the 
most varied experience, a veritable melting- 
pot of all that is both old and new, it 
would not be surprising if in her newly 
foimd vigour and unity she succeeded at 
last in accomplishing, under the more 
favoiuable political circumstances of to¬ 
day, what perhaps she only just failed t( 
accomplish for mankind in the fifteenth 
centiuy. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 

Various attempts have been made since 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
to escape from the excessive individuahsm 
which developed as a consequence of 
the renaissance. Although the fundamen¬ 
tally individualistic outlook remained un¬ 
affected, the need for curbing individual 
excesses was reaUzed and philosophy 
reacted to this need. Some of the philo¬ 
sophers of the age, like the utilitarians 
and hedonists of the nineteenth century, 
sought to prove imder the influence of the 
prevaihng, and—as it seems to us now— 
an astonishingly misplaced optimism, that 
the sum of individual interests in the widest 
conditions of hberty would in fact in the 
long run promote the greatest possible 
86 
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collective interest. Similarly Rousseau’s 
theory of the social contract was invented 
as a mythical hypothesis (m 3 rthical, be¬ 
cause few people ever believed that it 
corresponded to historical fact) to justify 
the sinking of the rights of the individual 
in the abstract conception of the general 
will of the society to which he belonged.* 
On the other hand, Comte, the founder 
of positivism—of which Herbert Spencer 
may be considered later on the leading 
English exponent, Ardigd the leading 
Italian—^attempted to substitute for the 
prevailing individualism the “ religion of 
humanity ” ; while the German idealistic 
school of philosophy, headed by Hegel, 
broke definitely from the individuahst 
and utilitarian idea of society, and taught 
that a people is not an accumulation of 
separate individuals artificially imited by 
conscious agreement for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage, as Locke and the French phil¬ 
osophers had affirmed, but a spiritual unity 
for which and by which its members exist. 

It would be out of place here, however, 
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to follow in detail the trend of philosophic 
thought dining the past two centuries 
since the genuine spirit of the renaissance 
itself dried up. It will be sufficient to 
register the fact that the attempts to 
limit the excess of individualism, ushered 
in by the renaissance, have one and all 
dismally failed. The utilitarian theses 
have been proved under the stress of 
actual experience to be at variance with 
demonstrable fact, and have since been 
completely abandoned. Rousseau’s theory 
was substituted in practice fey the idea 
of majority rule, as representing what 
was thought to be the nearest approach 
to a determination of the general will, 
since it was found that the general will 
had no precise articulate means of ex¬ 
pressing itself, except possibly by violent 
popular outbursts—^by no means desirable— 
in moments of extreme crisis and excite¬ 
ment ; and majority rule, in turn, turned 
out to be the very contrary of Rousseau’s 
ideal, since it rendered the State at best 
but an unstable equihbrium of contend- 
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ing individual forces and government the 
servant of party and class interests. The 
positivism of Comte and his successors, 
again, has fallen into discredit, partly 
because no sufficient reason was forth¬ 
coming on the basis of their philosophy 
to justify in the eyes of the more active 
and self-confident members of society the 
altruistic ideals which were advocated. 
Consequently it tended to give way to 
the ideas of some of the more extreme 
members of Nietzsche’s school which 
divided humanity into those animated 
by servile herd instincts and those others, 
bom aristocrats and leaders, who were 
a law unto themselves; the cult of the 
super-man, the very apotheosis of indi¬ 
vidualism. Lastly, the German idealistic 
school merely succeeded in sublimating 
the egoistic impulses of the individual 
into a racial and national egoism, by which 
the State became deified, with the result 
that the excessive individualism of the 
age was merely carried on to a higher and 
even more dangerous plane. 
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Lately people have begun to realize 
therefore the impossibility of scotching 
the prevailing excessive individuaUsm so 
long .as the individual was made the 
starting-point of philosophy; for it may 
be affirmed that nearly all the various 
systems of philosophy .from Descartes 
onwards may be described as fundament¬ 
ally individuahstic in the sense that nearly 
all of them either reject, tacitly or posi¬ 
tively, or neglect the dual character of 
the universe based on a transcendent 
idea. Finally attempts have been made 
to escape from the antimony of rejecting 
individualism without rejecting its funda¬ 
mental presuppositions, by abandoning 
any attempt to find a system capable of 
justifying an altruistic Hfe and by falling 
back on purely empirical action; and 
this attitude led to the rise of the phil¬ 
osophy of pragmatism, which taught that 
a shifting relative truth—^relative, that is, 
to the actual, evident needs of hfe, indi¬ 
vidual and collective—constitutes the only 
kind of truth available to us; and that 
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consequently what is useful may be re¬ 
garded as true. Parallel with pragmatism 
there arose modernism, which, in the form 
condemned by the catholic Church, is in 
reahty a particular form of pragmatism 
applied to Christian dogmas, which were 
to be regarded henceforth in the light of 
splendid myths, useful to hfe and repre¬ 
senting mysterious truths hidden some¬ 
where below the surface of scientific reality* 
The philosophic bases, however, of these 
systems were extremely tenuous. They 
satisfied few people, though many actually 
act in accordance with them in default of 
a livelier faith. The dead hand of materi¬ 
alism, in fact, which is one of the most 
widespread consequences of an unbalanced 
individualism, has so fastened itself upon 
the age that countless people find it 
difficult now to believe in anything at 
all. They live, so to speak, from hand 
to mouth, the more ruthless and the 
more emancipated from custom indulging 
in an unfeigned egoism, the remainder 
living on the residue of the moral capital 
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—^by force of habit so to speak—^be¬ 
queathed to them by former generations 
of “ believers.” But on every side efforts 
are being made nevertheless to escape 
from this slough of despond. On the one 
hand there is evident a marked revival 
of cathoUcism. On the other, spiritualism, 
Christian Science, even the grossest forms 
of latter-day superstition are all symptom¬ 
atic of the same trend away from abject 
materialism. So too that vague irrational 
idealism, which is to be met with nowa¬ 
days on all sides—^the morbid refuge from 
the materialism of the age of the super¬ 
sensitive being, who, like the ostrich, 
burying its head in the sand, imagines 
thereby he has escaped from the reality 
which his inability to believe in a universal 
moral idea causes him to abhor—^testifies 
to the beginnings of a general revival of 
faith. And this process is being abetted 
by the progress of modern science, which 
at length has abandoned its attitude of 
hostility towards revealed religion. We 
appear indeed to be on the verge of a 
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new age of faith; and it is fascism which 
appears to have definitely ushered this 
new age in. 

The basic idea of fascism indeed is 
the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Fascism is a definite revolt against 
materialism, that is, against all forms of 
interpreting the universe from a purely 
naturalistic or purely individualistic stand¬ 
point. If all fascists are not as yet fervent 
believers in a divine transcendent Provi¬ 
dence, all fascists have at least a will, a 
thirst to believe in such a One; all fas¬ 
cists have a reverence for the supernatural 
and are resolved that the new generations 
shall be brought up in a religious atmo¬ 
sphere and be protected from the dissolving 
poisons of materialism in all its forms. 
This is the paramount reason of fascist 
intransigeance in Italy now, of fascist 
intolerance, if you will: for fascism is 
resolved to build up a generation of 
behevers, as the only means of reaching 
out of the present chaos, cost what it 
may. Italy may, in this respect, be com- 
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pared to a nursery garden of young 
saplings, which have to be protected from 
the wind and from frost (from the demor¬ 
alizing* influences of contemporary scep¬ 
ticism and of almost sadistical indulgence 
in destructive criticism) until such time 
as they become sufficiently grown to 
withstand alone the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

To grasp this fact about fascism is to 
hold the key to the understanding of the 
whole movement; for it explains how 
fascism started without any definite theo¬ 
retical ideas ; for the spirit of the anti¬ 
materialist revolt was already well abroad 
in Italy when circumstances forced it to 
express itself in action before it had 
reached sufficient maturity to explain 
itself to itself by systematic thought, to 
render itself completely coherent—^a pro¬ 
cess which marks invariably a subsequent 
stage in the development of a spiritual 
idea. It explains, moreover, its fury 
against everything representative of the 
old rSg^me, of the old materialistic men- 
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tality, whether considered in relation to 
the former theories in vogue or as its 
logical expression in political and social 
institutions ; it explains Mussolini’s char¬ 
acter as both an idealist and as a man of 
action with his medium-like gift of inter¬ 
preting the traditional transcendental spirit 
of the Italian common people as it grad¬ 
ually emerged out of the experiences of 
the war and its aftermath, when for the 
first time Italians as a whole clearly 
realized a sense of unity and the mass of 
the people, mostly peasants, among whom 
the old renaissance and -pte-renaissance 
traditions had never withered, acquired a 
consciousness of their spiritual needs. It 
explains all the differences of opinion 
among those who would attempt to ration¬ 
alize the movement; and at the same 
time it explains their unanimity in action, 
their desire to be disciplined and led, and 
to acquiesce in the loss of certain liberties 
and even in mistakes of leadership rather 
than have no leadership, provided the 
spirit of the movement be maintained. 
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It explains, amid many similarities, the 
essential difference between fascist nation¬ 
alism and other forms of nationalism 
based fundamentally on individualism, 
whether this be invested with the form 
of eighteenth-century French rationalism 
or of nineteenth-centiny German idealism. 
It explains the fundamental divergence 
of outlook and aim, despite a number of 
parallel forms respecting practical institu¬ 
tions, between fascism and bolshevism, 
which fascists regard as lying still under 
the spell of Victorian science (which pitted 
itself against religion) and under the 
tyranny of abstract thought. 

Yet fascism is not exactly, on this 
account, the antithesis of our modem era. 
It realizes that no heresies would ever 
have had a chance of capturing the 
minds of an age, if they did not contain 
a certain deposit of important truth; 
that the essence of a heresy—of a wrong 
view of life—^lies in their being one-sided 
views of tmth, taken as fundamental by 
abstract thinkers or by inexperienced or 
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unbalanced enthusiasts at particular junc¬ 
tures of history, whenever a reaction 
happened to be called for against the 
danger of a crystallization of the forms 
of life. Thus Marx’s materialistic interpre¬ 
tation of history, which is the lever of the 
bolshevist creed, is not rejected by fascism 
except it be regarded as representing the 
whole or, at least, a fundamental truth. 
On the contrary, the materialistic inter¬ 
pretation of history is regarded by fascists 
as one of many interpretations of history, 
the result of a particular process of analysis 
—consequently a one-sided interpretation, 
useful only if supplemented, or rather com¬ 
plemented by—nay, welded together with— 
other interpretations. In positing, rather, 
as fundamental the spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion of history, fascists do not accord¬ 
ingly deny the influence on life of material 
conditions. They would rather place such 
influences in their proper place and seek 
to preserve a true proportion in accord¬ 
ance with their transcendental, dualistic 
outlook, claiming, however, that in the 
47 
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long run it is man’s spiritual outlook on 
life, his spiritual values, that determine 
within the bounds set by the irreducible 
facts of reality and of natural existence, 
the exterior institutional and economic 
forms of human hfe. 

Thus the attitude of fascism may be 
described as eminently synthetic, intuitive. 
It is anxious to preserve everything of 
value in the thought of our modem era; 
and for this reason, though it rejects the 
typically materialistic bases of modem 
thought, though it insists on the picking 
up, as it were, of the old early renaissance 
and pre-renaissance traditions and puts a 
heavy premium on the value of tradition 
itself, it sets its face resolutely against 
what may be termed reaction. Its out¬ 
look and its aim are positive not negative. 
In a traditionally catholic country hke 
Italy, it looks to itself as the movement, 
for instance, prophesied by Gioberti, that 
will enable the Chmch, which since the 
sixteenth centiuy, despite its perennial 
vitality, may be regarded as having been a 
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beleaguered city shut in by widely trium¬ 
phant antagonistic forces, to assimilate 
modem culture, relinquish its timid atti¬ 
tude towards modern speculative thought, 
behe the accusation still often made against 
it of obscurantism, come out into the open 
and once more assume the leadership of 
the world of culture. Similarly, in re¬ 
establishing the idea of authority in the 
State, in aiming at the creation of a 
governing aristocracy, fascism in no way 
seeks to go back upon such conquests of 
the French Revolution as the equality of 
all citizens before the law, the abolition 
of the closed caste system, democracy in 
the sense of a career open to talent or of 
a constitution broadly based upon the 
people. And if we traced the attitude 
of fascism towards the various philosophic 
movements of our modern era, we would 
find it ready to acknowledge a debt to 
them all, to Hegel, to Comte, to Henry 
James, to Nietzsche, to Bergson—even to 
Bentham and Marx. 

Fascism indeed woiild reject nothing 
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a priori of the result of modern “ progress,” 
claiming only that what vitiated the value 
of so much that has been accomplished 
since culture ceased to have its roots in 
revealed religion was its materialistic and 
super-individualistic bias; that to remove 
this bias, to substitute for it a spiritual, 
duahstic and transcendental outlook on 
life will enable the gold to be separated 
rapidly from the dross and cause every 
modern conquest of value to fall into its 
proper place in a new cultural sjmthesis 
such as the world has not known since 
the height of the middle ages. 

To this end fascism is determined to 
educate the new generation into one of 
believers in a Divine Providence, the 
heralds of an age of faith, to make of the 
new generation one of heroes who know 
no fear because of their faith, who would 
exalt the spirit of sacrifice, gladly fly in 
the face of any danger run in a worthy 
cause and welcome martyrdom with a 
smile. This is no exaggeration. This is 
the root of the fascist revolution. God is 
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to become once more the central principle 
of oxir conscious life, with an objective, 
didactic moral law, founded on reason, 
recognized as paramoimt, not accordingly 
nmning counter to the natural quasi- 
normative laws of organic Ufe, such as 
the laws of conservation, integration and 
growrth, but transcending them; a law 
that smns up and harmonizes all our 
loyalties, dethrones the individual or the 
State from the position they would usurp 
from God, yet renders the self-regarding 
sentiment of self-respect or patriotic feel¬ 
ing capable of receiving a divine extension. 
The success of fascism accordingly depends 
on the extent to which the new generation 
growing up in Italy, or wherever fascism 
may catch on, will be capable of making 
this transcendental outlook on hfe part 
of its very being. Those who have faith 
are aware that no death for an ideal is 
ultimately unfruitful, that even if all we 
love appears to perish in one supreme 
heroic sacrifice, we shall be inevitably 
sowing the seeds for an eventual and 
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glorious harvest of our heart’s desire; 
and it is this spirit which fascism would 
wish to see leavening the world again, 
the best spirit of the Crusaders. If this 
could be done, fascism claims that the 
rest would come of itself: our present 
economic and social conditions would be 
transformed into something less vulgar, 
into something less servile for the masses, 
into something less futile for the privileged 
few. Not that fascism would hold out 
any Utopian promises. Death, destitu¬ 
tion and suffering are the wages of sin 
and the conditions of omr natural existence. 
But there are eras of social equilibrium 
and eras of social unrest, eras of beauty 
and eras of ugliness, eras of courage and 
character and eras of despair and nemas- 
thenia. What fascism claims to promise, 
if its spirit be laid hold of in the manner 
it would wish it to be until it becomes 
the dominating spirit of the age, is the 
gradual unfolding of an era of social 
equilibrium, of beauty and of firmness of 
character wherein the inevitable trials of 
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life may find compensation in spiritual 
comforts. 

We may now accordingly amend our 
definition of the aim of fascism given 
towards the end of the introductory 
chapter as follows : fascism would bring 
about the gradual construction of a new 
world-civilization, which would in effect 
be the reflection of a s3mthesis of the 
Greek and Roman spirits, a conciliation 
of the ideals of the modern era with those 
of the old; but it would insist that such 
a civilization can only be built up upon 
the root and main trunk, so to speak, of 
the old ^re-renaissance, transcendental, 
dualistic view of life, of a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of the universe, to which basic 
standpoint modern culture must be assimi¬ 
lated—grafted, so to speak, on the ancient 
tree just in so far as it may be possible 
to do so without risking the latter’s 
vitality. So fascism is essentially con¬ 
servative if we define conservatism, as 
conservatives themselves would have it, 
as the aiming at the preservation and 
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creation of values worth preserving. It 
is progressive in the same order of thought, 
in the sense that it is open to every new 
idea Or attitude compatible with those 
things which history and experience have 
sanctioned as, at once, both socially and 
individually useful. It rejects the new 
that is not a development of—or, alterna¬ 
tively, that cannot be grafted on to—^the 
old proven values which it deems worthy 
of preservation. And in this fascism 
is fundamentally Roman. But it would 
have men to be scientific husbandmen, 
anointed by the Greek spirit of restless 
curiosity, capable of cultivating—^provided 
the principle of organic development be 
never lost sight of—^by fearless application, 
research and experiment, new and more 
glorious flowers and fruit than that which 
natme, left to herself, would be able to 
produce. 
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THE “ WELTANSCHAUUNG ” OF FASCISM 

The class which in Italy, as in certain 
other countries, has preserved intact the 
dualistic and transcendental outlook on 
life, the moral qualities, the mentaUty and 
the traditions of the early and pre-rcnais- 
sance era is the peasant. This fact is due 
to a number of historical, economic and 
political causes. During the sixteenth 
century Italy, though she continued to 
contribute conspicuously to the cultural 
life of the world, ceased to be the world’s 
cultural centre. The sceptre passed from 
her to other nations, especially to France. 
Her soil gave every appearance of exhaus¬ 
tion and for three centuries Italy became, 
metaphorically speaking, fallow land. She 
slept. Only with the nineteenth century 
was she destined to re-awaken. The dis- 
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covery of the Cape route to the East and 
of America had sapped her commercial 
vitality; the new age of coal and iron— 
materials she scarcely possesses—contri¬ 
buted to making her an economic bye- 
water. The strength of her Roman tradi¬ 
tions of universality, civil as well as eccle¬ 
siastical, mihtated against her forming a 
national unity, such as many other nations 
had assumed at an early date, so that she 
became pohtically weak and the prey to 
foreign conquests, with all the demoraUzing 
evils attendant thereon. Modem culture, 
as we have seen, ceased to have its roots in 
revealed religion or even in a spiritual con¬ 
ception of the universe; and the cathohc 
Church, which remained powerful in Italy, 
sought to preserve the traditions of catholic 
thought by a policy which in many of its 
practical effects tended to exclude Italy 
from participating in the modem cultural 
life of the world. The enemies of the 
catholic Church will call this a poUcy of 
obscurantism, its friends a policy of 
patience: for faithful to the idea of its 
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eternal mission and thinking in terms of 
centuries rather than in terms of decades, 
the catholic Church preferred to say, 
“ Wait, the time will come when modem 
culture will cease to present a danger to 
catholic faith ; then wiU come the time— 
and never too late if the alternative choice 
is loss of faith—^to assimilate its conquests.” 
In any case, whatever interpretations may 
be placed on them, these and other reasons 
have brought it about that the peasant 
class in Italy to-day has maintained its 
early and ^x&-reimissance, Weltanschauung, 
grounded on the solid Roman spirit. 

The same is only partly true of the other 
classes. Portions of the nobihty, and, to 
a great extent, the artisan classes have also 
maintained it. But the middle classes and 
the urban proletariat, which grew greatly 
in strength and numbers during the nine¬ 
teenth century, are in varying degrees more 
modern than ancient in outlook. Their 
education since Italy became a united 
Kingdom has been religious and positi¬ 
vist ; their traditions, since the Napoleonic 
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invasions, liberal rather than conservative; 
their mentality neo-European. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the 
peasants and the artisans especially, and 
in a less degree those other classes who 
are vocationally employed, who, in other 
words, pursue a calling by choice rather 
than by necessity—^the landed nobility, the 
professional classes, the small independent 
workers and shopkeepers who own their 
own means of production, the co-operators, 
etc.—represent the older traditions, the 
rest the new. But the former represent a 
considerable majority of the Italian popu¬ 
lation ; and it was therefore inevitable that 
as soon as the peasants, who in turn form 
the largest class within this class, began to 
possess a definite self-consciousness as a 
class and to appreciate their position as 
an active element in the life of united 
Italy, the older traditions should gain in 
influence at the expense of the new. This 
tendency was already apparent before the 
world war and was a herald of the advent 
of fascism. The War itself, which gave a 
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sense of unity to the country, such as had 
never been experienced before, accentuated 
this tendency; but I prefer to reserve for 
another chapter some account of the vari¬ 
ous movements which preceded and event¬ 
ually led to the development of fascism. 
The point I wish to emphasize here is that 
the old traditions and mentality are native 
to the majority of Italians; and since 
fascism would wish to make these old 
traditions and mentality the basis of its 
spiritual renovation, since it is determined 
that the new generation of all classes shall 
be rooted in them, a description of the 
essential characteristics of the peasant class 
in Italy will afford the best possible insight 
into fascism’s Weltanschauung, although to 
this description something more will then 
have to be added in order to make the 
picture quite complete. 

It is not necessary to insist on the 
dualistic and transcendental outlook of the 
Italian peasant. He is eminently a God¬ 
fearing man and his whole nature is alien 
to interpreting the ways of the xmiverse 
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from a naturalistic standpoint. Many of 
his most pronounced characteristics, on 
which fascism lays great stress in its very 
comprehensive educational programme, 
have only, too, to be stated in order to be 
understood; he is sober, hard-working, 
thrifty and sparing, well disciplined and 
exceedingly respectful of authority. Above 
all he is profoundly pious in the Latin sense 
of the word which implies a reciprocal 
devotion and respect between parents and 
their offspring. The family feeling, which 
is very strong in Italy, fascism desires to 
see accentuated in contrast to the dissolv¬ 
ing processes at work in so many other 
coimtries and among certain classes in 
Italy herself. The peasant, besides, pre¬ 
sents a strongly marked sex differentia¬ 
tion ; the men are manly, the women 
womanly, the former exceedingly robust, 
full of a healthy animal, combative spirit, 
loyal, generous and fearless—^the latter, 
mothers in instinct before all else, with an 
appealing tenderness and power of S3nn- 
pathy, a love of home and of domestic pur- 
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sTiits. If the peasant moreover is attached 
to the institutions of the religion in which 
he has been brought up, he is by no means 
priest-ridden. On the contrary, he has 
much self-assertive personality and, with 
all his respect for authority, is as resentful 
of interference by the priesthood, should 
the latter incline to overstep what he would 
consider the proper limits of his purely 
religious activities, as he is resentful of any 
attempt to undermine his economic in¬ 
dependence. The Italian peasant indeed 
has a strong proprietary instinct which is 
wedded to his family feeling. If he is not 
a small working proprietor, co-operating 
with his fellows by means of well-organized 
co-operative societies, he is either a half¬ 
share working farmer, with proprietary 
rights strongly sanctioned by custom, or 
else a small working tenant farmer whose 
rents are fixed at a very fair rate through 
the operation of a system of collective bar¬ 
gaining embracing wide districts. On the 
other hand, entrenched though he may be 
behind his property rights, his mentality is 
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anti-capitalist, because he produces more 
for consumption than for profit. Secured, 
in varying degrees of his house, his corn, 
his fruit, his vegetables, his milk products, 
his poultry, his eggs, his wine, his oil and 
his fuel, etc., he fives largely on what he 
produces, selling only a comparatively 
small percentage of his annual production, 
wherewith to buy his surplus necessaries— 
with the result that he is rendered com¬ 
paratively independent of price fluctua¬ 
tions. If he is in certain provinces— 
notably in southern Italy—^grossly super¬ 
stitious, this is due to lack of instruction; 
but his superstition does not interfere with 
his acute sense of reality; and if he is com¬ 
paratively ignorant, his common sense and 
above all his intuitive sense are highly 
developed. On the whole he exhibits an 
extraordinarily vital rhythm and balance, 
in contrast with the modern town-dweller, 
owing to his contact with nature; while 
the rich memories of his racial experiences, 
extending back for centimes, are preserved 
and renewed in his incomparable folk-lore. 
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It is with these qualities—minus, of 
course, the superstition and the ignorance 
—^that fascism is determined to leaven the 
whole country. Some of these qualities 
are already widely diffused among all 
classes, notably the proprietary instinct, 
the family feeling, sobriety, a high degree 
of common sense and of reality, which goes 
hand in hand in Italy with a sense of the 
ideal. Reahsm and idealism are not 
opposite quahties but, rather, comple¬ 
mentary ; and there is perhaps nothing 
so striking in the Italian character as the 
manner in which these two things may be 
seen to balance each other. It constitutes 
a good example of the kind of mentality 
and of the kind of approach to the prob¬ 
lems of hfe issuing from it, upon which all 
good fascists lay particular stress. For 
their view of life is eminently synthetic^ 
arising from the habit of thinking intui¬ 
tively rather than in terms of abstract 
propositions. 

To apprehend things synthetically im¬ 
plies the combination into an indivisible 
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unity of a number of heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments, which, related separately, offer a 
paradpxical appearance. Life itself, under 
a process of abstract analysis is bewilder- 
ingly paradoxical. Only when viewed syn¬ 
thetically with the intuitive vision of an 
artist are the paradoxes resolved. There 
has been a pronounced tendency during 
recent centuries, a habit of mind engen¬ 
dered by the vulgarization of methods of 
thought required for scientific purposes, to¬ 
wards applying a process of abstract ratio¬ 
cination to the problems of life, of practical 
activity. But hfe, which expresses itself 
in action and is at the mercy of innumer¬ 
able contingent circumstances, invariably 
eludes the results. Abstract principles are 
of course extremely useful, nay, necessary, 
landmarks, fixing certain eternal truths 
and preserving them from corruption. 
Often, too, they are the salvation of the 
mystic who is in danger of becoming misty, 
or, as far as conduct is concerned, they 
serve as a rule of thumb for the disequili- 
brated, for those who have been uprooted 
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from their natural environment and have 
lost their bearings. Or again they may 
enshrine ideals of perfection, which only 
too frequently, however, have to give way 
before a practical choice of evils. They 
would then be the exterior expression of an 
internal light; but example and the magic 
of a concrete experience made communic¬ 
able to others by a work of art or a poetic 
image, as, for example, in the language 
used by the Christ, are able to convey very 
much more of this light than the most 
exacting intellectualistic definition. It is 
impossible to turn life into a system. Life 
is an art and should be conceived as a work 
of art, which is the expression of an intui¬ 
tion. Intuition, in point of fact—^the 
apprehension of all we consciously experi¬ 
ence as a series of unities moving from the 
simpler to the more and more complex, to 
something ever more S3mthetic—is the very 
basis as well as the very highest form of 
knowledge. In this sense truth is no less 
than beauty; and art, the exterior expres¬ 
sion of all our spiritual experiences, includ¬ 
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ing oxir very daily lives in action, is the 
language by which we exchange the results 
of the continual efforts of each one of us to 
reach out to the highest apprehensions of 
truth within oiu: ken. 

So each one of us in analytical introspec¬ 
tion is a chaos of warring personalities and 
motives. In order to be able to act with 
any consistency, to achieve a consistent 
personality, we must contrive to bring all 
these warring elements within ourselves 
into a harmony; and in order to be able to 
live at peace with our fellows we must con¬ 
trive to harmonize ourselves with the social 
conditions under which we are destined to 
live. We must contrive, in other words, to 
make a synthesis of ourselves with regard 
to both our interior and exterior lives. 
We must make of ourselves artists, whose 
selves are our own masterpieces; and in 
order to be able to do this we must develop 
om aesthetic sensibilities, learn to relegate 
logical and analytical processes to their 
proper sphere as means and not as ends, 
means to the achievement of ever vaster 
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intuitive perceptions, of ever more com¬ 
plex, but no less unitary, synthetic visions 
of life. The significance of life will then 
emerge as an active principle of continual 
creation and re-creation in the ceaseless 
pm^uit of ever higher harmonies, wherein 
thought and action are perfectly reconciled, ■ 
implying the existence of a final and infinite 
harmony in the act of an infinite Creator 
and, likewise, a faith in the existence of a 
Creator as the needed cement whereby we 
may integrate our various disparate experi¬ 
ences in the art of building up ourselves 
into as completely balanced men and 
women as possible. 

This intuitive outlook, typical of the 
Italian peasant, represents indeed the 
central active principle of the fascist Weltan¬ 
schauung, in contrast to the rationalistic and 
analytical temper of the centuries that have 
just flown by. Fascism would thus teach 
us principally what might be called the art 
of integral living, to use an expression of 
Aldous Huxley’s, the art of making our¬ 
selves as completely balanced men and 
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women as in the power of each one of us to 
make, to which relative balance only a 
highly developed aesthetic sensibihty, in 
the widest sense of the term, can lead us. 
It would break down the modem tendency 
towards over-specialization and would free 
us from the t5rraimy of abstract thought, 
which places us out of touch in our prac¬ 
tical hves with concrete reality and renders 
our ideas lop-sided. It would by no means 
on that account ask us to despise reason, 
but it would remind us of what the ration¬ 
alist is apt to forget, namely, that reason 
goes far beyond mere logic. 

This ideal of the completely balanced 
man and woman in the fascist idea may be 
said to include the perfectly normal man 
and woman, who is well adjusted to his 
or her environment. This, however, would 
not exclude the exceptional in the sense of 
the exceptionally endowed, or the original 
in the sense of a creative artist. It would 
exclude only the abnormal in the sense of 
the mentally deformed, stunted and dis- 
equihbrated, the imilateral, the over-speci- 
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alized, the logic-ridden intellectual—^those 
constitutionally unable to sympathize with 
the interests and vocations of others differ¬ 
ent from theur own, those lacking in 
common sense and measure, incapable of 
spontaneous action, afraid of reality. The 
Italian peasant, however much he may fall 
short of its perfection, is nevertheless repre¬ 
sentative of this fascist ideal of the nor¬ 
mal, balanced personality such as I have 
attempted to describe. Mussolini, himself 
of peasant origin, is thoroughly represent¬ 
ative. He is a peasant aristocrat. He is 
unerringly interpreting the peasant mind 
in the policy which he is pursuing; and in 
order that the new civilization should be 
rooted in the Weltanschauung of his class, 
formed by a hfe Uved in contact with the 
soil and the sea, he is determined to make 
it fundamentally a rmal civilization. In 
the following chapters I shall have occasion 
to allude to some of the practical measures 
adopted to this end. Here, before all else, 
I am anxious to complete the picture of the 
fascist Weltanschauung; for if the repre- 
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sentative religious and intuitive outlook of 
the Italian peasant is the yeast with which 
fascii^m looks to leaven the whole of 
society, if his solid virtues are the basic 
materials out of which fascism seeks to 
form the character of the new generations, 
there are a number of elements to be added 
to round off the fascist ideal of the com¬ 
pletely balanced man and woman. Al¬ 
though Mussolini is what the Italians call 
strapaesano (an untranslatable word denot¬ 
ing an almost extravagant appreciation of 
ever3ii:hing that is characteristic of rural 
life), although the strapaesano literary and 
journalistic movement in Italy, with its 
delightful sense of humour and its robust 
sanity, is the most typical and authentic 
manifestation of fascist thought and feel¬ 
ing, it would be an exaggeration to assert 
that urban hfe is unable to contribute any¬ 
thing to the ideal that fascism sets before 
itself. 

The city is, of course, an indispensable 
element in any highly civilized nation’s 
life. It is only when the cities begin to 
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monopolize a country’s life, when they be¬ 
come parasitic, when a vast proportion of 
the population on that account begins to 
lose touch with nature and with the natural 
region on which its social welfare depends, 
that they present an intolerable danger. 
The immense enveloping towns character¬ 
istic of our present type of civilization spell 
inevitably a biological decadence, which 
even the highest achievements of science 
and art and economic organization are 
powerless to avert. The city’s natmal 
role is the formation in each natural region 
of so many points of cultural and industrial 
concentration, each city being thoroughly 
representative of its region for the pimpose 
of potentializing its region’s natural activi¬ 
ties. The region and the city must, of 
course, be mutually dependent on one 
another; but the city should be considered 
the ornament and servant of the region 
rather than the region the playground of 
the city. 

The city nevertheless breeds easily cer¬ 
tain admirable qualities which the country- 
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side can only attain with diflSculty: a 
refinement of manners, a more responsible 
civic' sense, a physical and intellectual 
spirit of adventure, and, what at first sight 
appears paradoxical, the trxily sporting 
spirit; for the sporting spirit is born out of 
a desire for physical recreation, which is a 
need felt only by a small proportion of 
dwellers in the country, the more leisured 
classes. So a refinement of manners, a 
more responsible civic sense, which goes 
beyond patriotic feeling, a physical and 
intellectual spirit of adventure and daring, 
a truly sporting instinct, the spirit of fair 
play—all those self-rehant, responsible, 
frank and chivalrous qualities which are 
characteristic of the pubhc-school class in 
Great Britain and America, the spirit of 
camaraderie between members of both the 
same and opposite sexes, are required in 
accordance with the fascist idea to supple¬ 
ment the graver qualities of the peasant 
classes. 

In the middle ages and dming the early 
renaissance the city lived by its region 
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and was, as it should be, the potentialized 
microcosm of its region. It consequently 
threw up many notable examples of com¬ 
pletely balanced men and women, which 
can serve as models of the fascist ideal of 
character and attainment. If accordingly 
I were asked to choose an historical figure 
which responds most nearly to the fascist 
ideal of manhood, I might perhaps pick out 
Julius II, the great warrior-pope, a man 
remarkably humane, considering the times, 
which were distinguished by much callous¬ 
ness and ruthlessness, brave, robust and 
virile, great sportsman and great patriot, 
normal minded, practical, endowed with a 
sharp sense of the reality of every situation 
in which he was placed—^yet combining 
with all these soldierly virtues a deep sense 
of religion, an exquisite artistic sensibility 
and a culture and subtlety of mind only 
rivalled by a few of his contemporaries. 
This intellectual and cultivated warrior 
(prescinding from the question whether his 
character was altogether suitable for the 
office he adorned) may be said to be a type 
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of the Knight chivalrous of fascism : as the 
fascist refrain goes, “ Libro e moschetto, 
fascista perfetto ” (“ Book and musket, 
perfect fascist”)—^that is. Understanding 
and Service, a type wherein a sound prac¬ 
tical realistic sense is mated to a religious, 
artistic and speculative intelligence. 

Similarly, if I were to choose a represent¬ 
ative lady, I do not think I could do better 
than to allow my ch<Hce to fall upon Eliza¬ 
beth of Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino, who 
besides being reputed to have been both 
beautiful and wise, was all that could be 
desired as a wife and a mother, an incom¬ 
parable hostess, intelligent and accom¬ 
plished, clever with her hands and an excel¬ 
lent housekeeper, courageous in adversity, 
deeply religious and a daring horse-woman 
to boot. 

As a patron saint of fascism, St. Francis, 
whose capacity for universal passionate 
loving could sanctify all he touched and 
transform ordinary ugliness into beauty, 
has been mentioned by several Italian 
writers. Mussolini himself has referred to 
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him as the most representative of all the 
Italian saints. But, as the patron saint of 
fascism, he would not have to be the senti¬ 
mentalized Francis of popular imagination, 
the mild-mannered doter upon animals 
and children, the degradingly humble, the 
sickeningly exasperated ascetic. It would 
have to be the real Francis, the very much 
completely balanced man ; ascetic, yes, in 
accordance with the ideas of his age, be¬ 
cause he insisted that his body should be 
his servant (nowadays he might have gone 
in for physical culture !); humble, yes, as 
one who is conscious of the infinitude of his 
Father’s love, of His all-embracing sove¬ 
reignty and of the httleness of man, but 
possessed of that dignity that comes of 
breeding and tradition, and of that assur¬ 
ance that comes of a consciousness of 
representing a worthy cause, who set his 
mind fearlessly and obstinately against the 
Pope’s and carried the victory; gentle, too, 
but of that gentleness that is the comple¬ 
ment of strength and the fruit of a great 
love: the real Francis, supreme idealist 
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and realist in one, one in thought and 
action, artist, devotee and practical 
organizer. 

More typical, however, than Francis, 
perhaps, as an ideal figure embodying the 
virtues on which fascism puts particular 
store, is, in my opinion, St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. There was perhaps never a man 
who combined so weU in one person learn¬ 
ing and action ; he was both philosopher 
and soldier, as well as mystic. He knew 
the value of discipline and authority. He 
founded the “ little army of Jesus ” and 
made it the spear-head of the Counter 
Reformation. It would, indeed, not be 
difficult to draw a parallel between him 
and Mussolini, different as may be the 
spheres of life in which the two are placed; 
and this something of similarity between 
the two characters and between the values 
they represent, inclines me to choose 
Ignatius rather than Francis as the typical 
saint of fascism. 

The above should give the reader an idea 
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of the values which fascism exalts, the 
kind of mentality which it desires to see 
triumph. To sum up : fascism sets before 
itself a definite standard of character. It 
insists accordingly that questions of right 
and wrong are matters of objective and 
discernible truth and that they are fimda- 
mentally concerned with questions of ehar- 
acter; that the salvation of ajaee depends 
mainly upon the proper formation of char- 
aeter and that the formation of character, 
as well as an ultimate, praetieal solution of 
social and economic problems, depends in 
turn on our ability in the first plaee to 
renounee materialism in all its forms; in 
the second place to develop our aesthetic 
sensibility—not to the detriment of logic, 
but for its fulfilment; in the third place to 
correct the prevailing exeess of the Greek 
individualistic spirit by the development 
of an aetive religious prineiple in our 
fives and of a truly Roman sense of soeial 
solidarity, made manifest and easier by a 
corporate organization of society, strength¬ 
ened by patriotism and sanctioned by 
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authority; and fourthly by ruralizing our 
civilization. All this, fascism claims, 
would make possible a social unification 
of the Western world, the emergence of a 
new and vital synthetic civilization com¬ 
pounded of the two great formative tradi¬ 
tions of Europe, the Greek and the Roman; 
and it seeks to bring this result about by 
spreading the fire of its faith by the force 
of example and enthusiasm, and by 
bending to its purpose all the powers of 
authority which it can succeed in infusing 
with its spirit. 
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THE ETHICAL STATE 

I. The Authoritative and Unitary State 

The concluding sentence of the last 
chapter leads us to the consideration of 
what fascists call the “ ethical State.” 
There are various interpretations of this 
idea by fascists of different schools of philo¬ 
sophy. The ultra-nationalist school, the 
ultra-catholic school and the neo-ideahst 
school are continually at each other’s 
throats on the subject. But although the 
polemics between these schools occupy a 
lot of print, all three offer extreme solu¬ 
tions which, in spite of the fact that 
the ultra-nationalist and the neo-idealist 
schools in particular have received and 
still receive considerable official support— 
the first on account of the need felt of 
emphasmng a conscious sense of nation- 
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ality among Italians, such as was evidently 
lacking before the War, the second on ac¬ 
count. of its admirable pedagogic methods 
—are only partly representative of fascist 
opinion. Moreover the whole trend of 
fascist opinion is away from the extreme 
solutions of these three schools. What 
follows therefore will be an explanation of 
the idea as it is held by the main and what 
appears to me the most vital current of 
fascist opinion, an explanation which may 
be said to have the merit also of repre¬ 
senting a common denominator of all the 
various currents of opinion, that on which 
the vast majority of fascists take their 
stand. It is an explanation, moreover, 
which may be said to be acceptable to the 
consciences of the vast majority of Italians 
who have no intention whatever of com¬ 
promising their catholic faith; and it is 
one which Christians of all denominations 
—and for that matter all religiously minded 
persons—can endorse. 

The fascist idea of the ethical State rests 
on three basie principles. First, that man, 
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besides being an individual, is by nature 
also a social animal, by which is implied 
the notion of necessary corporative exist¬ 
ence, within which under some form of 
disciplinary authority (inseparable from 
the idea of any form of society) individuals 
must needs live. Secondly, that human 
actions are subject to the moral law, itself 
based upon the eternal law of God, by 
whose virtue all things exist, obedience to 
whose behests is the condition of all har¬ 
mony. In other words, right and wrong 
involve questions incapable of solution in 
accordance with the various inclinations— 
often blind and pernicious—of individuals, 
but are matters of objective and discernible 
truth. Thirdly, each differentiated human 
group—of which the nation-State, in the 
temporal order, is the most perfect example 
—^is a natural phenomenon which possesses 
an organic life embracing a series of gen¬ 
erations of individuals composing it, pos¬ 
sessed of a community sense and subject 
to natural sociological laws of conservation, 
integration and growth — natural laws 
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which may be given a normative character, 
since they are laws of life (transcended by, 
but not opposed to the moral law). The 
third principle, indeed, in a sense sum¬ 
marizes the first two. 

Few people will be found nowadays to 
dispute the proposition that societies mani¬ 
fest an organic character; and sociology is 
the science which attempts to lay bare the 
natural laws which govern society con¬ 
ceived of in the above sense as a mani¬ 
festation of organic life. It attempts to 
establish uniformities in the ordinary scien¬ 
tific sense, that is, generalities having the 
character of successive approximations to 
the truth, bearing on the subject-matter. 
It traces cause and effect in the life of 
societies, informs us of the conditions 
favourable to the continued vitality, inte¬ 
gration and growth of societies, of the con¬ 
sequences that may be expected to ensue 
from certain conditions, circumstances, 
pursuits, behefs, policies, etc. It does not 
attempt to dictate to us the direction which 
we ought to go : but the knowledge it pro- 
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vides increases the hold of statesmen and 
social reformers over nature and so enables 
them to achieve more easily and with less 
risk of failure whatever objects they may 
set themselves. Or they enable us to 
diagnose a situation and predict certain 
results. It sets limits, too, to Utopian 
dreams, holds the statesman and social 
reformer within the bounds of reality and 
mui:ures their practical faculties. 

Although sociology, however, contains 
no categorical imperative, refrains from 
giving us any information on the subject of 
the ends which we ought to pursue, the 
science would lose all practical value and 
consequently a great deal of its interest if 
a great many people were not vitally con¬ 
cerned with the health and vigour of the 
societies to which they belong and with 
the improvement of social, economic and 
political conditions generally—^were not 
anxious, in other words, to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the laws discoverable by 
sociology for the precise purpose of making 
use of the knowledge thus gained to 
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promote their community’s well-being in a 
manner compatible, if possible, with the 
well-being of other communities. But 
what if opinions differ as to what consti¬ 
tutes a community’s well-being ? Rational 
progress is only possible when it is known 
to what end it is desired to progress. The 
following dilemma appears therefore un¬ 
avoidable : either we must come to some 
definite conclusion on the meaning of good 
or we must leave things to work themselves 
out by the interplay of the blind forces of 
nature or of warring interests. 

It might be presumed, just as I might 
claim for myself to be better qualified to 
know what constitutes my own good than 
anybody else, that the general will of a 
community, in so far as it may be ascer¬ 
tained, might be safely left to decide the 
question. If questions of right and wrong 
are not matters of objective and discernible 
truth or (even supposing it were granted 
that they might be so theoretically) if they 
are considered in practice too complicated 
or vague to allow of any truly valid uni- 
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versal moral judgments, the course dic¬ 
tated by the general will would indeed 
represent the nearest practical approxi¬ 
mation possible to rational progress. 

The whole of modern liberal and demo¬ 
cratic practice appears in fact to be based 
upon this assumption. The general ten¬ 
dency to regard questions of right and 
wrong as matters, if not absolutely, at least 
practically subjective, in accordance with 
the rampant individualism of the age, 
points straight to this assumption as the 
one way of escape from the above dilemma. 
For thus the individual’s narrow task of 
“ self-realization ” according to his private 
set of values might be submerged, except 
for those things which only concerned him 
personally, in the “ self-realization ” of his 
community; and this in turn might be 
submerged in the “ self-realization ” of 
humanity at large. So as interests tended 
to become universahzed, a right morality— 
even though we might not be able exactly 
to define it—would be approached. 

This line of argument contains many 
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elements of truth. The most rigid moralist 
will admit, even though he may insist that 
questions of right and wrong are indeed 
matters of objective and discernible truth, 
that interests tend to be moralized in pro¬ 
portion as they become universalized, that 
in so far as an individual, whether it be a 
single person or a community, is capable of 
allowing his personal motives to be tran¬ 
scended by those of a concrete order of 
which he forms but a part, he hfts himself 
on to a higher moral plane. For this very 
reason it will be conceded by most thinkers 
that the moral law and the laws of life, 
regarded as normative in the sense above 
indicated, are not contradictory, and that 
the former may be regarded as the latter 
transcended to embrace a universal view. 

So far so good. And we may neglect to 
examine the question as to whether sove¬ 
reignty—^ultimate human authority—must 
necessarily reflect the general will, because 
the question has now been placed beyond 
dispute by the most authoritative latter-day 
sociologists. It does not necessarily reflect 
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nor arise out of the general will, except in 
a very special sense which will be explained 
later. The fact is there are innumerable 
kinds of sovereignty; and sovereignty 
arises in innumerable ways. It is the task 
of the historian, in diagnosing a given 
political situation, to pronounce judgment 
as to where exactly for a given community 
at a given moment sovereignty actually 
resides. And it is similarly the task of the 
historian to inform us how, case by case, 
a given sovereignty has arisen. It may 
arise, for instance, through natural status, 
as in the case of the father of a family unit, 
and thence develop into a patriarchal 
system. Or—^to give another example (the 
examples could be multiphed indefinitely) 
—^it may arise through conflict, resulting in 
some system of balanced powers through 
compromise or in the triumph of one party 
over another, the party (be it understood) 
being either an individual or a caste or a 
class or a group holding certain ideals or 
a community. Or, again, it may arise 
through the working of a system of consti- 
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tutional laws or of customs having the force 
of law, originating in some previous more 
arbitrary system. The theory that sove¬ 
reignty primarily originated by social con¬ 
tract between a number of lone, isolated 
individuals is as dead as mutton; though 
it may be presumed that when the State 
first arose, there existed a large measme of 
implicit consent among its members in 
favour of the original authority—^the truth 
being that authority normally rests at once 
upon a measure of consent and a measure 
of force. For that matter, too, there may 
be some historical, isolated cases, when a 
super-authority has been created by de¬ 
liberate arrangement between a number 
of independent sovereigns, forming thereby 
a new composite type of sovereignty. 
The League of Nations might, for example, 
be regarded as an attempt to create a 
super-national authority by some such 
arrangement. Sovereignty, accordingly, 
need not necessarily be a manifestation of 
the general will, in the usual meaning of 
the term, even though it may be a fact 
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that a sovereign who disregards any strong 
manifestation of the general will (especially 
should such manifestation be symptomatic 
of a grave pathological situation with re¬ 
spect to the body pohtic) will be risking the 
digging of his own grave—^just as the sove¬ 
reign mind of a human being may bow, 
without abdicating its sovereignty, before 
the imperative need of the body under¬ 
going an operation, however much such a 
decision may go against the grain, rather 
than risk death. 

The important point to note in this con¬ 
nection is that sovereignty in some form 
is a condition of all societies. There is no 
society without its governing authority. 
If a given governing authority—^the sove¬ 
reign power de jure, for instance, of a given 
commimity—fails to assert itself, it means 
that it is already sharing the sovereign 
power with one (or more) other self-con¬ 
stituted de facto authority. In fact no de 
jure authority is really absolute. There is 
always in every State some kind of balance 
of powers, sharing between them—on occa- 
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sion, at any rate—the real supreme author¬ 
ity. As I have already stated, authority 
normally rests at once on a measure of 
consent and on a measure of force. Fun¬ 
damentally it is a question of vitality. If a 
given sovereign power fails to adapt itself 
to the requirements of changing social, 
political or economic conditions—if it does 
not, in other words, demonstrate its 
vitality by its adaptability—or, alter¬ 
natively, if it fails to dominate its environ¬ 
ment, its authority will in the long run 
inevitably pass, either by violence or 
gradual decay, elsewhere. If violence is 
to be avoided, it is well to devise a rela¬ 
tively flexible constitution; but, on the 
other hand, if a constitution be too flexible, 
it will mean that the centre of gravity of 
the sovereign power will be constantly 
shifting—and this in turn will mean that 
the ship of State will be allowed for all 
practical purposes to drift. Hence the 
devising of a constitution is a matter of 
very great practical importance—and of 
course the requirements of one community 
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may differ very widely from those of 
another. But, although there may be a 
number of general practical principles 
which experience may strongly recommend 
for the framing of all constitutions, there 
is no absolute rule arising out of the 
inherent nature of sovereignty—e.g. that 
sovereignty is legitimately the expression 
of the general will, from which alone it is 
derived, and that any interference with 
such expression is consequently illegi¬ 
timate. 

The fact, however, that sovereignty need 
not necessarily reside in or be derived from 
the general will, does not affect the plea 
of those who argue that it ought to. The 
assumption that we have been examining 
maintains that it ought to. Let iis see 
then to what extent it can. What is the 
general will ? 

Now my task here is to expound fascism; 
and so I shall give to these questions, for 
the benefit of the reader, the fascist an¬ 
swers. It will be for him to judge whether 
they are valid. I shall then proceed to 
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point out the consequences of accepting 
the fascist thesis. 

The general will, in the usual meaning of 
the term, regarded as a phenomenal fact 
without reference to any basic theory, can 
be no more and no less than the life instinct 
of the herd, a reflection of its vital soli¬ 
darity. But this is not apparently a 
rational force at all. It operates more or 
less strongly in proportion to the degree of 
a society’s cohesion and sense of unity; 
and it also operates espeeially strongly in 
proportion to the imminenee and evidence 
of danger; but normally it is a relatively 
dormant force, negative rather than posi¬ 
tive, so that in the absence of any acute 
crisis it is very feebly manifested, if at all. 
In the presence of any acute crises, on the 
other hand, it tends to emerge, clamouring 
for a remedy, pointing very often to a par¬ 
ticular remedy with an almost uncanny 
wisdom. In such cases its demands are 
often irresistible. Often, too, they are 
respectable; but because it is irrational, 
relatively blind and ignorant, it is never- 
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theless subject to error, to panic, to undue 
exaltation, to indulgence in ferocious vio¬ 
lence ; and sometimes it points the way, 
under the stimulus of fear or exasperation, 
to what would prove in effect to be irre¬ 
trievable disaster. The fact that it is a 
thing to be reckoned with is a proof of the 
organic character of society, being the in¬ 
stinct for the preservation of hfe such as all 
live organisms possess ; but it is an animal 
instinct, which, in so far as it can be 
supplanted by reason, should be largely 
discoimted. And since it is strong in pro¬ 
portion to a society’s cohesion, it must be 
reckoned as pre-eminently selfish. Thus 
the lack of cohesion in that society which 
we call humanity, causes it to be prac¬ 
tically inoperative as a general human 
force. Similarly it is relatively inoperative 
as a force representing the various branches 
of the human race, although probably it 
would emerge, say, as a European force in 
the face of a truly imminent and evident 
“ yellow peril.” It becomes only rela¬ 
tively strong as representing nations and 
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still more national States—and it places 
therefore a premium on particularist 
national interests. It is naturally pre¬ 
datory. And, again, since it is relatively 
dormant in the absence of any acute crisis, 
it is very little use as a life preserver 
against slow insidious internal dangers, 
such as the harmful biological effects 
of over-urbanization or the demoralizing 
social conditions of a system producing 
a grossly uneven distribution of wealth. 
Moreover, it can only manifest itself in the 
form of a general psychological excitement, 
leading to spontaneous action in the form 
of monster agitations, which may have 
ugly and violent issues unless firmly met. 

That, in a nutshell, is what fascism 
designates as the only meaning that can be 
properly attributed to the term “ general 
will,” except the very special meaning 
which it might be proposed to give it and 
is equivalent to something quite different 
from any of its ordinary meanings, as 
we shall subsequently point out. Granted 
that much, for the moment it is obviously 
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not the same thing as organized public 
opinion, rationally voiced ; because, apart 
from the fact that organized public opinion 
is seldom in practice anything more than 
the organized opinion of a sectional in¬ 
terest, the sum of the individual wills of the 
members of a community is never the same 
thing, even if unanimous, as the general will, 
for the same reason that the sum of indi¬ 
vidual interests of the members of a com¬ 
munity does not amount to the general 
interest. 

Now, at first sight, the assertion that 
the sum of the individual wills of a com¬ 
munity is never the same thing as the 
general will, even if unanimous, appears 
flatly contrary to the truth; but on closer 
examination it can be shown that it is not 
so. The fact that it does indeed seem, at 
first sight, to be contrary to the truth 
affords the explanation why it has been so 
easily assumed that it is possible to found 
the government of a community on the 
general will. It appeared to present an 
easy arithmetical problem—a matter for 
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counting heads. That the sum of indi¬ 
vidual wills amounted to the same thing as 
the.general will constituted the principle 
according to which government by major¬ 
ity came to be considered the ideal form of 
government; for, although it was recog¬ 
nized that the will of a majority was not 
quite the same thing as the general will, 
it was taken for granted that it was an 
approximation to it in strict proportion 
to the degree in which the majority ap¬ 
proached unanimity; and since unanimity 
was in practice difficult to obtain, majority 
rule was sanctioned as a practical proxi¬ 
mate solution, which nobody possessed of 
common sense would wish to cavil at. For 
aU intents and purposes it appears to cor¬ 
respond with the ideal in view. Various 
efforts have been made to produce arith¬ 
metical solutions which claim to render 
the results by counting heads more and 
more proximate to the general will, 
such as proportional representation, the 
referendum and initiative; and many of 
these more ingenious systems have been 
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tried with relative success. But one and 
all are based on the fallacious assumption 
that the sum of individual wills represents 
the general will. Whether in given cir¬ 
cumstances any of these systems produce 
commendable governments or the reverse is 
beside the point. The point is, according 
to the widely accepted idea under ex¬ 
amination, that in the absence of any 
clearly objective criterion by which the 
community’s good may be defined and 
aimed at, the general will, which can at 
least have no other desire than to promote 
the general interest, remains the only 
practical guide to progress ; and that some 
form of majority rule, in the face of the 
practical impossibility of obtaining unan¬ 
imous decisions, remains the only near 
approach to rule by the general will. 

In the days of laissez faire (when the 
ideas of the Manchester School were widely 
accepted) it was assumed by economists 
that the sum of individual interests pur¬ 
sued in conditions of the maximum eco¬ 
nomic liberty would amount to the general 
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interest. But very soon in view of the 
many intolerable consequences of putting 
this theory into practice, economists began 
to discover that there existed a fallacy 
somewhere. Similarly as the suffrage has 
been extended, with a view to bringing 
government nearer to the general will, 
political scientists as well as the practical 
man of common sense began to observe 
that the results appeared to belie the pur¬ 
pose more and more. At first it was sup¬ 
posed that the contradictory results were 
merely due to lack of knowledge. Instruct 
the people better and the contradictory 
results will disappear—^that became the 
cry. Gradually, however, people began to 
wake to the fact that there was some 
equivocation somewhere. Education in 
the sense of a wider knowledge of public 
affairs and of the various issues and reper¬ 
cussions involved in legislation was seen to 
be a double-edged sword : it placed the 
predominantly selfish in a better position 
to pmsue their selfish aims than before, 
however much it placed the prepominantly 
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unselfish in a better position to piu’sue 
unselfish aims. And unfortunately the 
predominantly selfish remained the over¬ 
whelming majority. Only such education 
as was capable of developing the unselfish, 
disinterested side of human nature at the 
expense of the selfish, interested side, it 
began to be seen, would be of any avail. 
The success of the whole system was there¬ 
fore seen to depend not merely on greater 
knowledge but on at least greater patriot¬ 
ism and—certainly as far as international 
relations were concerned—on some still 
higher motive. In fact a deeper religious 
sense was seen to be required, something 
capable of transcending patriotism—in 
other words, a higher moral purpose. In¬ 
deed the general will was seen to mean 
nothing at all except in the sense explained 
above (e.g. the herd instinct) unless it 
were taken to mean no more nor less than a 
high standard of morality. A vote cast was 
always a selfish vote except in so far as the 
voter possessed a sufficiently high moral 
sense to compel him to vote disinterestedly. 
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Only the truly disinterested votes can thus 
be said to point to the general will, because 
only the disinterested votes represent the 
social side of human nature. 

This is the meaning, alluded to above, 
which fascism might be prepared to give to 
the term “ general will ” (and in this sense 
to bow down before the general will), if it 
did not consider that it was to better pur¬ 
pose to substitute for the term “ general 
wiU ” the term “ moral law ” ; for by doing 
so all equivocation is removed. The vox 
Dei is not thereby confused with the vox 
populi. 

But to pursue our argument: The indi¬ 
vidualist never represents more than the 
individualist: person, class or nation. 
Interested voting, even if the results all go 
one way, simply means that the personal 
interests of an aggregate of individuals 
happen to lie in that direction. The col¬ 
lective interests might nevertheless lie in 
the opposite direction. You cannot argue 
from the particular to the general. It 
might, for example, very easily be true that 
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in a given community the interests of each 
married couple, taken singly, would be to 
limit their family to two or three children. 
But statistics prove that as long as that 
happened the race would decline in num¬ 
bers until it disappeared altogether. Or, 
again, if the aggregate of individuals com? 
posing a community are for one reason or 
another personally interested in a law per¬ 
mitting public gambling, and if they vote 
in favour of such a law because it is their 
personal interest to do so, the law, good or 
bad, will not have been passed because it 
was the general will, representing the col¬ 
lective interest, that it should pass, but 
because it was the will of a heterogeneous 
number of individuals each aiming at his 
purely personal advantage and relatively 
neglectful of the fact that the span of his 
life and of those he loves covers only a tiny 
portion of the life of his community, made 
up of an indefinite series of generations. 
The general will—the collective will—^to 
conclude, is a question of motive and not 
a question of counting votes irrespective 
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of motives; and since it is impossible to 
control a voter’s motives, it is impossible to 
estimat^e to what extent the results of an 
election or of a [referendum reflect the gen¬ 
eral will; or to give any value to the results 
with respect to the general interest. It is an 
operation entirely beside the point at issue; 
and if that be so, away goes the whole case 
for majority government, unless it can 
be justified on entirely different grounds, 
namely, as a mere piece of machinery cal¬ 
culated to result in a more efficient, a wiser 
and more moral government than any 
alternative piece of machinery that may 
be suggested. 

This, however, brings us back to our 
starting-point: the question of morality 
mainly—^the question of wisdom and effi¬ 
ciency in a second degree—becomes the 
whole and vital question. If the general 
will cannot be gauged by votes, as long as 
human nature remains as it is with its 
selfish interests (individual, class, national, 
etc.) necessarily predominant; if right 
and wrong are not matters of objective 
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and discernible truth, the destiny of socie¬ 
ties must be left in the keeping of the blind 
forces of nature and of warring interests 
and opinions. There can be no rational 
progress. 

The whole machinery, in fact, of modem 
democratic governments based on an in- 
dividualistically organized system of elec- ' 
tions, despite the admirable intentions of 
its inventors, turns out to be little more 
than an admirably adapted piece of 
machinery by which conflicting interests 
and opinions may fight each other without 
bloodshed. The State, necessarily agnos¬ 
tic in the presence of this boxing match 
between its members, has no other task but 
to hold the ring and to see fair play—^the 
limit to its agnosticism determining the 
mles being the degree of imanimity with 
regard to questions of right and wrong 
which happens to prevail over a given 
period and is voiced by organized public 
opinion and reflected in the laws of the 
land, a standard tending necessarily to 
shift from generation to generation, in that 
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in such circumstances it tends to become 
dependent in the long run entirely on 
the fashion set by the actions and reactions 
of the successively prevailing sections, 
opinions and interests. 

Government, accordingly, ceases to be 
identified with the State, which becomes 
merely a kind of passive common de¬ 
nominator of opinion, but becomes an 
element actively concerned with the pro¬ 
motion of particularist—^in modern con¬ 
ditions, mainly class—^interests. Thus 
only two checks on tyranny exist: the 
passive but fluctuating common de¬ 
nominator of opinion represented in the 
State and the balance of power between 
the various contending egoisms. Where 
minorities remain strong a certain tolerable 
equilibrium may result which prevents the 
grosser forms of tyranny. But class war¬ 
fare becomes the order of the day and class 
domination the necessary consequence of 
any breach in the balance of power, result¬ 
ing in a tyranny precariously mitigated 
, only by such consensus of active opinion as 
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there happens to be as the result of national 
traditions and common elements of edu¬ 
cation and rehgion among the members of 
the community. An exactly similar situ¬ 
ation is created in the international field. 
It becomes impossible to tell where the 
world may drift. Standing above the 
melee one would have nothing left to hope 
for than that the doctrine of inevitable 
progress were true, although it would be 
impossible to define what progress is. The 
religion of inevitable progress indeed, in 
favour of which—^to say the best for it— 
there is only very slender scientific evi¬ 
dence, becomes under the above dispen¬ 
sation the very last refuge of the optimist, 
where all else is despair and where every¬ 
thing appears a chaos. The more we look 
at it in fact, the more untenable appears 
the whole assumption that we have been 
examining. Yet unless we can acknow¬ 
ledge that right and wrong involve moral 
values of universal validity, there is no 
escape from it. 

Fascism takes the bull by the horns and 
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plumps straight for this solution as the 
only possible one. It is part and parcel 
of its general rejection of materialism and 
of its particular aim to check the exces¬ 
sive individualism of the i^ost-renaissance 
period. Moreover the error, which it re¬ 
jects, it claims is due to the confusion of 
mind resulting from the tyranny which the 
habit of abstract thought has extended 
over the minds of men during recent gen¬ 
erations. It is, in fine, a solution entirely 
in accordance with the fascist Weltan¬ 
schauung. 

Now fascism would not deny that there 
are many forces, material forces, influencing 
the destinies of societies over which we 
have no control. But it would insist that 
to a large extent we can control our destiny, 
especially nowadays that the progress of 
scientific knowledge has rendered man 
relatively more master of the forces of 
nature. And this view is supported by 
sociology. Nor would fascism deny that a 
struggle of interests between individuals, 
classes and nations is a common fact; but 
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it insists that there exists a universal moral 
law which, even though in practice it may 
often be overridden by the egoism of indi¬ 
viduals, classes and nations, remains a con¬ 
stant and universal check on egoism—and 
therefore on tyranny at home and oppres¬ 
sion abroad—^through the influence of 
conscience—considered as the still small 
voice of God and not as the mere prompting 
of a herd instinct. It is claimed, however, 
that, although this voice of conscience is a 
constant force operating in favour of good 
government, it may become relatively 
atrophied by a habitual disregard of it or 
by acquiescence in the notion that it has 
nothing in it of the divine, or by rational¬ 
istic habits of thought resulting in the 
weakening of our practical intuitive judg¬ 
ments, or by a system of government which 
is designed to allow those opinions and in¬ 
terests to prevail which happen to be the 
stronger irrespective of the objective moral 
value represented by them. 

Whereas, therefore, a belief in the sub¬ 
jective nature of right and wrong on the 
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one hand, and, on the other, a belief in 
the view that the State cannot be other 
than the fluctuating resultant of various 
interests and opinions (since there are no 
means of determining the general will with 
respect to general interests and of therefore 
devising a system tending automatically to 
more disinterested and so to actually higher 
moral decisions), place our collective hfe at 
the mercy of blind force against which 
there can be no remedy and preclude all 
rational progress, a belief in the objective 
nature of right and wrong provides at least 
a possible remedy; for, however difiicult 
it may be to prevent in practice the influ¬ 
ence and triumph of individual egoisms, 
we are thereby at least driven to consider 
the whole question of State action and of 
the State’s constitution from the stand¬ 
point of what may be judged hkely to pro¬ 
mote the best individual and collective hfe. 
We shall be driven to devise measures 
freely, without allowing ourselves to be 
hypnotized a priori by the principle of 
popular sovereignty, whereby government 
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may tend to become the prerogative of a 
class of optimi, of those persons whose ego¬ 
isms are habitually overridden by their 
social sense, by a well-informed patriotism, 
by a high moral purpose, capable of tran¬ 
scending their patriotism, and of those 
persons possessing other important quali¬ 
fications for government, namely, know¬ 
ledge and experience of sociological and 
economic laws, a sense of reality and of 
tradition, etc. Fascism, in other words, 
accepts the principle of government by an 
aristoeracy in the sense of an elite and 
makes this its aim, in contrast to the liberal 
principle of popular sovereignty. Simi¬ 
larly it rejects the idea of State agnosticism 
and of government by party; and insists 
that the whole State be identified with the 
active principle of government, which must 
consequently be an authoritative govern¬ 
ment deriving its authority from the moral 
law. To leave things to work themselves 
out by the interplay of good, bad or in. 
different forces, whatever the result may 
be, represents to the fascist a positively 
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shocking doctrine—a grossly immoral atti¬ 
tude. 

In rejecting, however, the idea of popu¬ 
lar sovereignty, fascism would not on that 
account necessarily exclude the people 
from participating in the sovereign power. 
The right to participate in the sovereign 
power should depend, so it insists, on the 
degree in which individuals fit themselves 
to participate in it by developing their 
moral and soeial sense of responsibility 
and other qualities. Liberty is not merely 
the absence of checks, still less an absolute 
right to live one’s own life without unduly 
interfering with the similar right of one’s 
neighbour, but the positive result of a 
conquest of self and evil. Liberty, in the 
absolute sense is, in the words of St. Paul, 
nothing more nor less than freedom from 
the bondage of sin. It is invariably 
the complement of law, whether it be 
moral law or civil law, the reverse side 
of the same medal. Hence concrete fiber- 
ties may be conceded by the State, gen¬ 
erally speaking, in proportion to the 
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efficacy of the moral law reigning in the 
hearts of the people and in proportion to 
their knowledge of circumstances—parti¬ 
cularly speaking, in relation to varying 
external conditions. As Mussolini has 
said : There is a liberty for times of war, 
another for times of peace; a liberty for 
times of revolution, another for normal 
times; a liberty for times of prosperity, 
another for times of stringency. 

The people accordingly may participate 
in the sovereignty, may conquer the right 
to do so in proportion only as they fit them¬ 
selves to do so. But there will always be 
some persons better fitted to govern than 
others and to these should be reserved pro¬ 
portionately the posts of greater respon- 
sibihty and power. Aristocracy, with one 
wide alley open for new elements to stream 
continually upwards and another by which 
unworthy elements may be expelled, be¬ 
comes thus the necessary ideal of govern¬ 
ment, organized in the form of a hierarchy 
of power and responsibility in accordance 
with merit, culminating in one supreme 
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authority, with investiture from above 
downwards (not upwards from below; for 
the latter would mean selection by the less 
responsible elements). 

This does not imply dictatorship in the 
sense of the personal rule of one man; on 
the contrary, though it implies a strict and 
firm system of authority, it implies a 
balance of power, which is shared by many 
in different degrees. In a nation-State, 
having strong traditions rooted in the 
people, where there exists too a high sense 
of moral and social responsibility, all may 
participate, but each in different degrees, 
according to the contribution he is able to 
make by virtue of his physical, intellectual 
and moral qualities to the general good. 
There can never be any equaUty in virtues, 
though it may be possible to attain a cer¬ 
tain “ equaUty of opportunity ” as the 
phrase goes, or even a certain equality of 
wealth. Indeed, the fascist watchword. 

Order, Discipline and Authority,” seems 
to embody a principle having a strict 
relation to the necessary facts of life. 
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A government, moreover, founded on 
this principle, would, indeed, be one strictly 
in accordance with Roman tradition, and 
the government of the Roman Church 
affords a perfect example of such a govern¬ 
ment in being. Nor should it be beyond 
the powers of human ingenuity to devise a 
system of civil government which would 
correspond to this idea and tend to throw 
up in effect a genuine aristocracy of merit, 
to which better than to any other body we 
could leave our destiny. This is precisely 
what fascism is attempting to do. It is 
attempting likewise to reconstruct society 
in a manner that will tend to canalize ego¬ 
istic endeavoiur in directions which will in 
effect tend to serve the collective interests ; 
and to this end it is devising a system by 
which the State is built up on the basis of 
corporative life, working from the lower 
form of corporative life to the higher : the 
family, the trade union, the industrial cor¬ 
poration, the national corporative covmcil, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
communal, the provincial, the State admin- 
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istration—^the first series integrated with 
the second, and the whole cemented by a 
powerful executive, invested with power 
from above, but recruited from all classes 
of the population. There is no reason why 
such a system should not succeed or should 
become unduly rigid. The constitution of 
the Roman Chxirch has avoided the latter 
danger; and its success is as remarkable 
as its stability. 

At the same time, fascism is making 
every effort to educate the people, not 
merely with a view to more widely diffused 
knowledge, but more particularly with the 
view to the formation of character, the 
training of intuitive Judgment (hitherto 
widely neglected) and the development of 
a civic and moral sense. It sets itself 
definitely to encourage a conscious patriot¬ 
ism on the one hand and religion on the 
other, as the main rational foundations of 
civic and moral activities. It aims not 
merely at being a negative force having the 
object of preventing crime and the undue 
interference by one individual with the 
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liberty of another, but at being a positive 
force with the object of promoting virtue. 
Crime it regards as any action calculated to 
harm the collective interests or the author¬ 
ity of the moral law. Hence the necessity 
of an authoritative government, intolerant 
of any form of hcence, which is the liberty 
to do wrong. For intolerance of wrong¬ 
doing entails no loss of liberty. On the 
contrary, it is the guarantee of true liberty. 
There should be no theoretical limits to 
such intolerance, however great the prac¬ 
tical limits may be, for the contingent cir¬ 
cumstances of life are such that we are 
often forced to make a choice of evils, or to 
move slowly towards our ideals in the face 
of ignorance and prejudice. 

Finally, authoritative government de¬ 
pends on leadership by competent per¬ 
sons. Hence, again, the necessity of 
government by an ilite. The right to 
lay down the law on any subject exists 
properly only as the result of a conquest 
over self and of the subject-matter. So 
the answer to the question: “ Who is 
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to decide what is right and wrong ? ” is: 
“the competent authority.” We should 
see to it accordingly that our State con¬ 
stitutions tend to select for us leaders who 
are competent statesmen, one of whose 
needed qualities is firmness of character, 
coupled with a refined knowledge of what 
constitutes good. 

To conclude : fascism refuses to admit 
that the moral law is not an objective 
reality, recognizable in the heart of all 
but the most hardened sinner, capable of 
being made more and more clearly recog¬ 
nizable by positively concerted measures to 
that end, and, parallel-wise, capable of 
being more and better applied by a selected 
competent authority. It proclaims God, 
in fine, as the supreme sovereign, and the 
State as God’s temporal vicar, responsible 
to God for the people’s good government. 
This is the meaning of the fascist ethical 
State, which is accordingly also the 
authoritative and luiitary State, with a 
definite, indivisible ethical purpose and 
a definite ethical justification. 
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THE ETHICAL STATE 

II. Church and State 

For the benefit of the reader who may 
have found the last chapter rather difficult 
reading, we may sum up the conclusions 
arrived at as followsSovereignty is 
implicit in the very idea of society; but it 
arises in various ways and is not necessarily 
the reflexion of the general will of a com¬ 
munity. The general will itself must 
either be regarded as no more than the life 
instinct of the herd, that is, an entirely 
irrational force; and in this case, when it 
is manifested—though sometimes it may 
be irresistible and sometimes uncannily 
wise—it can have no right to dictate the 
course of events and should often be firmly 
resisted by the government in the interests 
of the community. Or, alternatively, the 
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general will has no meaning unless it be 
regarded as being the equivalent of a 
completely disinterested manifestation of 
organized public opinion, that is, the will 
of an aggregate of individuals who have 
allowed their individual egoisms to be 
entirely transcended by their patriotic, 
humanitarian or religious—in other words, 
their social or universal selves; and since on 
the basis of a voting system it is impossible to 
tell whether the resulting expression of public 
opinion is or is not genuinely disinterested 
in the above sense, majority government or 
even the unanimous opinion of the whole 
adult population of a community, tested by 
means of a referendum, is not only no 
sure indication of the general will but, 
given that the force of particularist inter¬ 
ests is, in the aggregate, almost invariably 
predominant, may be regarded with prac¬ 
tical certainty as corresponding to nothing 
of the kind. The general will, therefore, 
in so far as it should be regarded as the 
basis on which government should rest, 
must either be discarded altogether or 
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taken to mean no more than an approxi¬ 
mate equivalent to the moral law, which 
every man and woman may read with at 
least a rough and ready accuracy by sim¬ 
ply examining his or her conscience. And 
since the only alternative woxdd be to 
acquiesce in the notion that the destiny of 
human society was completely in the 
hands of the blind forces of nature beyond 
all human control or else of conflicting 
individual interests and opinions, on which 
no objective valuation can be placed, each 
striving for mastery in an utterly amoral 
world, it is reasonable to presuppose that 
questions of right and wrong are indeed 
matters of objective and discernible truth, 
that goodness is the fundamental norm 
for all action, whether individual or col¬ 
lective, that tyranny means merely the 
triumph of evil, that liberty is no more 
than freedom from the bondage of sin (and 
is therefore the complement, the reverse 
side of the medal of law), that government 
ought to be in the hands of the best avail¬ 
able people and therefore of a selected 
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competent authority in order to ensure that 
actions should follow precept, and that in 
considering the merits of any proposed 
system of government the fundamental 
criteria are the degree in which authority is 
exercised by a strong executive composed of 
the best available people and the degree in 
which society is organized so as to provide 
a constitution which is neither too flexible 
nor too rigid, sufficiently broadly based 
to allow the people at large to exercise 
their moral right to participate in the 
government of their community in pro¬ 
portion to their social and intellectual 
capacities and, above all, to their moral 
sense of responsibility. For this reason, 
since there is no equality of capacities, 
moral, intellectual or physical, the ideal 
form of government is necessarily a hier¬ 
archy of authority, capable of enforcing 
what is right with due prudence, having 
regard to manifold contingent circum¬ 
stances and to the irreducible facts of 
reality, which can be given a scientific 
demonstration in the form of natural, 
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sociological and economic laws. Govern¬ 
ment, in other words, is an art, which 
should be reserved for statesmen—^that is, 
to persons representative of their com¬ 
munity’s traditions and possessing a highly 
developed Ksthetic sensibility with respect 
to this particidar form of art, which like 
every other form of art requires intuitive 
judgment arriving at synthetic results—a 
fusion of the ideal and a sense of reality. 
Hence the task of education, above all, 
patriotic, aesthetic and religious, becomes 
a task of government of prime necessity, 
since together with the special task of 
devising an appropriate constitutional 
system it constitutes the major means of 
ensxmng statesmanlike government, be¬ 
sides being the condition of any broaden¬ 
ing of the basis of government and further 
social integration. 

Government, finally, has not only the 
right but the positive duty, in accordance 
with such lights as it possesses, to aim at 
stamping out—even if prudence dictates 
that the process should be gradual—^by the 
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sanction of its laws every form of activity 
which is anti-social, anti-patriotic, anti¬ 
moral and anti-religious. 

That, in fine, is the fimdamental stand¬ 
point of fascism with regard to the State 
—a standpoint which gives the State a 
definite and objective ethical purpose and 
justification. God once more, as in the 
middle ages, is recognized as the supreme 
sovereign. 

Granted that this standpoint is correct, 
the practical difficulties mihtating against 
the realization of the above principles will 
of coiu*se always remain. Perfection is 
not attainable in this world; but provided 
we adopt the right principles we can strive 
within the limitations which nature and 
peccable human natme impose to attain 
relatively good results. Although class 
competition and other forms of rival ego¬ 
isms can never be altogether done away 
with, something can be done to canalize 
them into channels of social utiUty. Many 
forms of egoism are at bottom no more 
than manifestations of vitality. Methods 
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of suppression should accordingly often 
and as far as possible be substituted by 
methods of sublimation. To this end 
fascism is carrying out in Italy its great 
economic and social experiment of the cor¬ 
porative organization of society, to which 
we have already alluded, which we shall 
describe in somewhat greater detail in a 
further chapter. Fascism in any case 
refuses to admit that our egoisms can be 
usefully made the very basis of a govern¬ 
mental system. Hence it repudiates both 
party government and any form of 
individualistically organized electoral sys¬ 
tem, issuing in the sovereign power. In 
so far as such a system might preserve a 
place in a constitution, it must be limited 
to providing an organ of opinion or of 
technical and constructive criticism. It 
must not pretend to be more than a con¬ 
stitutional check on an independently 
constituted executive composed of persons 
forming a carefully selected ilite. 

Before dealing, however, with the con¬ 
stitutional aspects of fascism, a chapter 
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must be devoted to its economic princi¬ 
ples. But first of all it is proposed to deal 
with another important question—^because 
of its close connection with the fascist idea 
of the ethical State outhned in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter—^namely, the relation of 
the State to any particular form of religion. 

Fascism claims complete autonomy for 
the State, that is to say, the State must 
shoulder the whole of its own moral 
responsibilities in the application of the 
moral law to contingent circumstances. No 
State in this field can be dictated to by 
an outside body, even though that outside 
body may represent in fact, as the catholic 
Church claims to represent, a supernatural 
authority and an infallible guide in ques¬ 
tions of religious and moral doctrine. At 
the same time fascism recognizes the 
independence of the catholic Church (and, 
for that matter, that of any organized 
teaching Chiu’ch) and consequently the 
right of the latter to take such measures 
as it deems fit to safeguard its interests. 
If therefore between two such independent 
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bodies. Church and State, opinions differ 
on some point or points involving the 
application of the moral law to contingent 
circumstances, the question must be fought 
out. Since, however, a fascist State starts 
from the same basis as do the teaching 
Chinches, namely, by the recognition of 
the moral law as the supreme law, there 
is every hope, when differences arise, of 
their being capable of settlement after 
amicable discussion. Agreement, after all, 
is difficult only between persons accept¬ 
ing differing bases for discussion. Ques¬ 
tions of principle are then involved. But 
between fascism and the teaching Churches, 
there are no fundamental differences in 
principle. 

In claiming this autonomy for the State, 
fascism appeals to the fact that the State 
is an organism composed of successive 
generations of human beings sharing com¬ 
mon traditions, an organism which can 
be observed in history to possess an auto¬ 
nomous hfe of its own, with certain natural 
rights corresponding to those of single 
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individuals and of families. It has the 
natmal right to preserve its life and build 
up its vigour. For this reason it has the 
positive duty to maintain its authority 
among its members, to exact sacrifices 
from its members for the sake of the com¬ 
mon good, to provide a patriotic and civic 
education for its citizens, to put down by 
all the means in its power forces of dis¬ 
ruption, the preaching of doctrines which 
set one class against another, in fine, as we 
have observed, all anti-social, anti-patri¬ 
otic, anti-moral, anti-religious activities. 
It has the duty to observe to the best of 
its ability the sociological laws of conserv¬ 
ation, integration and growth, which not 
only point to the above duties but to many 
others, as for example the maintenance of 
its national traditions corresponding to its 
racial experiences. Traditions of course 
can grow and modify, but cannot be 
brusquely violated without endangering 
the health and cohesion of the body pohtic. 
The limitations of its natural rights may 
accordingly be said to be, on the one 
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hand, natural morals and natural religion, 
and, on the other, the natural rights of 
individuals and of families, aiming re¬ 
spectively at their own vital conservation 
and interior spiritual freedom, within the 
bounds again set by natural morals and 
natural religion, as well as by social and 
civic obligations. Within the hmitations 
which the above principles lay down and 
suggest, however, the State must be the 
judge according to such lights as it pos¬ 
sesses. If it is not its own judge, it has 
no alternative but to abdicate its authority 
to the body that is. Were this other body 
the catholic Church—^to take a concrete 
case—it would mean setting up a theocracy 
or else identif3dng the State with a parti¬ 
cular religion to such an extent that the 
logical conclusion would be, if not the 
coercion of all its members to conform with 
a particular rehgion, at least the identi¬ 
fication of citizenship with the members of 
a particular religion and the absolute pre¬ 
vention of any form of propaganda by 
other religions. Such measures, however, 
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would of course tend towards a violation 
of individual natural rights and would be 
the last thing the catholic Church itself 
would desire, because the cathoUc Church 
itself only values a person’s religion in so 
far as his religion depends on convictions 
freely formed, and because it would bar 
the Church itself from claiming any right 
to develop its missions and schools in 
countries which happen not to be catholic. 

Though I stand to be corrected, there is 
nothing as far as I know incompatible with 
catholic doctrine or catholic claims in this 
principle of State autonomy representing 
the fascist standpoint, as above explained 
—provided it be read as a set of general 
principles applicable to all States indis¬ 
criminately, i.e., as including non-catholic 
States. 

To be Slue, the catholic Church claims 
more than is here admitted in the absolute 
sense, or, as a practical proposition, in 
relation to ideal conditions. Very briefly 
stated, her absolute claims may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: She is the guardian 
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of morality and hence claims the right to 
decide whether any civil law is harmful to 
the spiritual interests of citizens and to 
oblige the State to abrogate any spiritually 
harmful laws or to amend them. She 
claims accordingly that the Church qua 
Church is not subject to the State, but 
that the State is subject to the Church in 
all spiritual matters and in temporal mat¬ 
ters as far as these affect spiritual interests. 
On the other hand she recognizes that the 
State is not subject to the Church in purely 
temporal matters, while, as far as non¬ 
catholic States are concerned, she is con¬ 
tent to limit her claims to this : that 
catholics be not hindered in the practice 
of their religion. 

Now the practical difficulties with refer¬ 
ence to these absolute claims are concerned 
with the debatable territory of what con¬ 
stitutes spiritual interests affected by tem¬ 
poral matters and with what exactly is 
meant by catholic and non-catholic States. 
With regard to the latter point it might be 
said that it is quite obvious that certain 
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States are catholic and certain other States 
non-catholic. Italy, Bavaria, Poland, 
Spain, the Dominion of Ireland, might 
be said to be quite obviously catholic 
States—Japan, Afghanistan, Greece, Eng¬ 
land, to be non-catholic States. But what 
of France ? France is catholic by tradi¬ 
tion and may be said to possess at least a 
large nominally catholic majority. But a 
considerable proportion of this catholic 
majority is non-practising, and power is 
largely in the hands of a definitely 
anti-catholic minority. Again, there are 
States like Holland where the catholic 
minority is so large that no Dutch govern¬ 
ment is in a position to disregard its 
claims. And even in obviously catholic 
coimtries hke Italy, although the Pro¬ 
testant and Jewish elements are weak, 
there exists a large body of modernists 
and a larger body still of non-practising 
catholics. The ideal conditions from the 
Church standpoint may therefore, prac¬ 
tically speaking, be considered inexistent. 

In these circumstances the fascist stand- 
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point emerges as one in which the catholic 
Church is not unprepared to acquiesce. 
Fascism insists, as we have seen, that the 
State is bound in the first place as a mini¬ 
mum obhgation to protect and promote 
natural morals and natural religion. By 
natural morals is usually meant the prin¬ 
ciples concerning good action which can 
be known by reason alone (i.e., abstracting 
from revelation). Similarly, by natural 
reUgion is meant a system of speculative 
principles about God and His attributes 
known by reason alone, abstracting also 
from revelation.- Fascism is accordingly 
concerned to suppress, within the limits 
set by prudence, all conduct and religion 
which are incompatible with reason. This 
corresponds with the absolutely irreducible 
claims of the catholic Church. Secondly, 
fascism sets a premium on rehgious in¬ 
struction and is therefore in a position to 
come to an arrangement with the Church 
with regard to further claims; and, as 
between one autonomous body and the 
other, to cut the Gordian knot involving 
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the debatable territory outlined above, by 
means of a concordat, which will be all the 
more favourable to the catholic Church in 
proportion to the cathohcity of the State 
implementing the agreement. That is the 
manner in which fascism, in aU good faith, 
proposes to deal with this thorny ques¬ 
tion ; and as far as fascist Italy is con¬ 
cerned the question has been already 
amicably settled along these hnes. Italy, 
as a predominantly catholic State, has, 
moreover, reinstated the catholic religion 
as the State religion and has shown herself 
prepared, in accordance with the terms 
of the concordat concluded in 1929 between 
herself and the Holy See, to carry out the 
logical implications of this reinstatement. 

I have deliberately chosen to discuss 
this question in relation to the claims of 
the catholic Church partly because fascism 
in Italy, as a predominantly catholic coun¬ 
try, has been forced to face it squarely, 
partly because, in asserting her claims, the 
catholic Church is asserting them also on 
behalf of every other religion the doctrines 
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of which do not run counter to natural 
morals and natural reUgion. This point is 
well illustrated by the catholic standpoint 
with regard to education. The catholic 
Church insists that the rights of parents 
should be scrupulously respected. Thus 
if the majority of a country is catholic, 
the Church insists that the State would be 
violating the natural rights of parents if it 
did not provide for the teaching of the 
catholic religion in those schools frequented 
by the children of catholic parents—nay 
more, that such schools should definitely 
reflect a catholic atmosphere. Where, as 
in Italy, the vast majority of the people 
are catholic, this should properly mean 
that the State schools should be definitely 
catholic schools. But this, though it may 
mean in practice that in certain parts of 
the country insignificant denominational 
minorities must necessarily be sacrificed, 
does not mean that in districts where Pro¬ 
testants constitute the majority, Protestant 
schools should not be State-provided or 
that Protestants and Jews should be 
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prevented from building and maintaining 
their own schools wherever they need them 
and thjat these schools should, provided 
they maintain a sufficiently high standard 
of instruction and conform in other 
respects to the State’s requirements, be 
placed on a footing of equality with respect 
to examinations, diplomas, etc., with the 
State schools. The parents’ rights in these 
matters are sacrosanct; and in a coimtry 
where various religious denominations 
flourish in large numbers, all should be 
treated on a footing of equality with 
respect to State aid. This is the catholic 
claim and it corresponds with what is right 
and just; and it is entirely endorsed by 
faseism. 

Fascism accordingly, in placing the 
moral law above the State, clearly repu¬ 
diates that “ deification ” of the State ad¬ 
vocated by certain forms of nationalism. 
At the same time, while it admits the 
independence and autonomy of the organ¬ 
ized Chmches and respects with a due 
sense of reality the latter’s claim to possess 
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the right of taking whatever measures that 
may seem fit to defend their interests, 
whenever these interests appear to be 
threatened, it upholds the principle of 
the State’s autonomy and independence 
respecting the application of the moral 
law to contingent circumstances, and seeks 
to settle any differences of opinion arising out 
of its claim to autonomy and indepen¬ 
dence vis-d-vis the equally autonomous and 
independent organized Chmches by means 
of some reciprocally satisfactory and amic¬ 
able agreement in the shape of a concordat. 
The importance which it attaches, more¬ 
over, to religious education would lead it 
to proclaim a particular religion, wherever 
a particular religion might be said to 
occupy a predominant position in a State 
or might be said to be a veritable moulding 
influence in the formation of national 
traditions, as the State rehgion and to 
abide logically by the consequences, so 
that every act of the State may be given 
a pronouncedly religious aspect. It repu¬ 
diates every form of agnosticism and would 
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only be inclined to take up a neutral atti¬ 
tude, as distinguished from an agnostic 
attitude, with respect to organized rehgion 
in the event of the religion or the religious 
traditions of the country happening to 
be divided or diversely distributed. This 
defines the fascist attitude towards religion 
in marked contrast to that adopted by 
what might be called doctrinaire hberalism. 
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THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF FASCISM 

Parallel to the political outlook of 
doctrinaire liberalism, to which we have 
shown fascism to be so strongly opposed, 
there is the modem economic system which 
often goes by the name of capitalism—an 
unfortunate label (for which Karl Marx is 
chiefly responsible) since it suggests that 
those who are opposed to the system would 
wish to abolish capital altogether, or at 
least private capital. It is tme that 
sociahsm advocates the abolition of private 
capital; but nobody in his senses, social¬ 
ist, communist or anarchist, has ever seri¬ 
ously proposed that capital itself should 
be abolished; and, on the other hand, it 
is quite easy to be radically opposed to 
the modem economic system without wish¬ 
ing to abolish private capital. Fascism 
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is a case in point. Fascism is radically 
opposed to the drift of phenomena which 
characterizes the modem economic sys¬ 
tem ; but is far from being opposed to 
the retention of capital in private hands. 
It is accordingly opposed both to capital¬ 
ism and to socialism. It agrees with 
socialism in the latter’s apparent repudia¬ 
tion of capitahsm and offers an alterna¬ 
tive remedy. It accuses socialism, more¬ 
over, of not really offering a remedy at 
all, but only the final consummation of 
capitahsm itself. But it sees in sociahsm 
—^in the complete nationahzation and 
municipalization of capital—a purely theo¬ 
retical situation only, which can never be 
actually reached, the reverse side of the 
same medal as the doctrine of laissez faire, 
advocated by the Manchester School—^an 
equally pvirely theoretical situation, which, 
in spite of the vogue it once enjoyed in 
the class-room, never was reached and 
never could be reached. Both doctrines 
issue from the same type of mentality: 
both, fascism would say, are the child of 
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excessive individualism, of the rejection 
of a dualistic and transcendental view of 
the universe, of the habit of abstract ratio¬ 
cination—of rationahsm and materialism. 
And the actual economic system—capital¬ 
ism—is merely the practical situation lying 
between the two extreme theoretical situa¬ 
tions of laissez faire and socialism. Capi¬ 
talism has always been a httle more or a 
little less of both—or, rather, it has moved 
from a little more of laissez faire and a 
little less of socialism to a little more of 
socialism and a httle less of laissez faire. 
It will probably move still further away 
from laissez faire towards socialism; but 
it can never reach socialism. And there 
is nobody who proves this so conclusively 
as the socialist Bernard Shaw himself, in 
his Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism. 
So illuminating, indeed, have I found this 
book as a side-light on the economics of 
fascism that I have included it in the short 
bibhography at the end of this volume. 

As a general denunciation of the evils of 
capitalism, for which word Shaw proposes 
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to substitute the more suggestive and more 
appropriate word “ proletarianism,” it is 
unrivalled in the English tongue; and 
with this denunciation fascists will be 
found to be in more or less complete agree¬ 
ment. Shaw then goes on to point out 
that socialism (meaning nationalized and 
municipalized services and an equalization 
of money incomes) is already within our 
midst, a quite indispensable contribution 
to modern social conditions. With this 
point fascism also entirely agrees. Capi¬ 
talism, it woxild say, is necessarily social¬ 
istic—in fact tends necessarily towards 
socialism as itself develops : besides, if it 
were not socialistic, it would operate under 
conditions of pure laissez faire, which is 
not only practically impossible but is a 
doctrine already theoretically bankrupt. 
The sum of individual interests operating 
in the widest possible conditions of econo¬ 
mic liberty do not make up the collective 
interests. Few economists will dispute 
that fact nowadays. Moreover, in propor¬ 
tion as laissez faire was approached in 
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Great Britain at the commencement of the 
Victorian era, it resulted in such terrible 
abuses that the pubhc conscience was 
aroused and set the coimtry marching ever 
since in the opposite direction. 

The opposite direction of socialism, how¬ 
ever, leads on towards a light which is like 
a will o’ the wisp. It has no real con¬ 
sistency and is for ever beyond our reach. 
Shaw proves this conclusively. Not only 
does he make exceptions for certain classes 
of work (his own, for instance) which lie 
beyond the net of the nationalizer, but he 
proves that either society will be brought 
down in ruins with a crash and cruelty 
such as no man of good wUl wovild ever 
wish to contemplate, or the process of 
nationalization and municipalization of 
capital must be so slow as to defeat any 
possible estimate of when it would be com¬ 
plete : a matter in any case of generations 
and generations—so far ahead as to leave 
the vision of the socialist’s new heaven and 
new earth an altogether dim and nebulous 
imagining. 
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Meanwhile capitalism would continue to 
thrive, only in a form a little closer to the 
ideal of socialism. The State and muni¬ 
cipality would be a larger employer of 
labour. The number of the proletariat 
would be in no way diminished. On the 
contrary, it would be increased. The 
number of owners of capital, who were at 
the same time controllers of capital, would 
have, on the other hand, diminished in 
proportion to the number of employed. 
And even if wealth came to be better 
distributed as far as money incomes were 
concerned, wealth would be less well dis¬ 
tributed in the form of capital. There 
would be more people dependent on the 
few; and it is just this economic depend¬ 
ence of the many on the few which is one 
of the most characteristic results of capi¬ 
talism. Under the ideal of socialism we 
should all be dependent on one individual 
—^the State. We should all be proletariats. 
Socialism is indeed thus shown to be the 
very consummation of capitalism, i.e. prole- 
tarianism : the perfect proletarian State. 
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It might be rebutted that, under the 
ideal of democratic socialism, we would 
have a perfect co-operative society in that 
each adult would have an equal share in 
the capital and would therefore be his own 
employer. But the answer to this is a 
many-sided one. For one thing, the per¬ 
fect type of co-operative society is where 
all the members belong to the same trade. 
Otherwise each single nember necessarily 
loses all effective voice in the conduct of 
the business, owing to his ignorance of its 
various branches. Again, for an employee 
of a joint-stock company to possess one 
vote among millions as a shareholder in 
that company is not at all the same thing 
as employing himself. He is merely a 
cog in the wheel of a great machine; and 
this is another disagreeable characteristic 
of both capitalism and socialism (prole- 
tarianism). The only apparent way of 
escape by which the employee in a socialist 
State might be able—^in a certain degree 
—^to assert himself, would be by combining 
with his fellows in the same trade. This 
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would not be guild socialism, because the 
trades would be nationalized. Class dis¬ 
tinctions might be abohshed, but trade 
distinctions, nevertheless, assmedly would 
not. So the government of the great 
State machine under democratic sociaUsm, 
would become the result of a struggle be¬ 
tween trade interests. Conditions would 
accordingly be very httle different—even 
if it were granted, as sociahsts maintain, 
that on a balance, at any rate, efficiency 
would not suffer (a doubtful proposition, 
to say the least)—^than in the present con¬ 
ditions of the liberal regime, where govern¬ 
ment is the result of a struggle between 
class interests. The struggle between rival 
egoisms would merely be shifted. Thus 
argues the fascist. Things might, con¬ 
ceivably, not be worse on a balance than 
imder the hberal rigime; but the world 
would have certainly become a truly drab, 
monotonous, grey uniformity, the State a 
dismal middle-class bureaucracy, in no 
less danger than before of an upset equili¬ 
brium of forces degenerating into a wicked 
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tyranny. Even if socialism changed its 
bias and stole from fascism its faith in a 
universal, objective and discernible moral 
law and devised a system of authoritative 
government responsible to the moral law 
and not to the people at large, the drawbacks 
of sociahsm as an essentially proletarian 
ideal would not be removed. And that 
itself, to the fascist, appears immoral, for the 
proletarian State spells the servile State. 

Meantime—having attempted to point 
the way by which the abstract socialist 
case may be disposed of—capitalism imder 
private initiative is moving rapidly along 
the same lines. Joint-stock companies 
and corporations are more and more driv¬ 
ing out from business the small inde¬ 
pendent capitalist. Great trusts and what 
is called the rationalization of industry are 
gradually increasing the disproportion be¬ 
tween the givers and the takers of labour. 
A greater and greater proportion of young 
people grown to be adults have no alter¬ 
native but to accept work—^if they can get 
it at all—^for which they have no calling, 
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doomed to toil for the rest of their lives at 
the beck and call of others: virtual slavery. 
The employee, besides, is feeling himself 
more and more a mere cog in the wheel 
of so many great anonymous machines. 
The single shareholder in these colossal 
companies is similarly losing more and 
more his voice in their control. More and 
more virtual control is falling into the 
hands of the managerial class, which is 
more and more directly concerned with 
the satisfaction of the material claims of 
its employees, after feathering its own 
nest, than with those of the owners of the 
capital, who only nominally control it. 
Labour conditions, where this is occurring, 
are consequently improving. In time we 
may even arrive, under the capitahsm of 
part socialism and part private initiative, 
at things being so well organized that the 
precariousness of employment becomes 
greatly mitigated. But man does not live 
by bread alone. He is purchasing his 
greater material comforts and greater 
security at the price of freedom and of his 
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life stereotyped. Personality, independ¬ 
ence, the beauty that comes of individual 
workmanship, becomes every day less and 
less common. To rise into the managerial 
class entails already, besides general 
capacity, the capacity of suffering bore¬ 
dom gladly year after year; for work is 
losing the gift it once had of joy. Such 
satisfaction as it provides is the satis¬ 
faction of the ambition to rise requited, 
with the reminder coming too late that 
the control of a machine differs very little 
from being controlled by it. But there is 
no escape; for the successful man has 
then become too old to acquire the capacity 
to take the freedom and leisure wliich is 
at last offered him. Mass production, 
mass ideas, culture in tabloid form, which 
is no culture at all, a well-oiled groove to 
stick in or along which to move backwards 
or forwards—^this is om* super-capitalist 
civilization; a machine that turns out men 
like sausages and does its utmost to break 
those that have the originality to resist. 

For all t hi s grimness, socialism appears 
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to offer no remedy whatsoever. What 
socialism aims at achieving is, in the first 
place, what private initiative, under the 
influence of America’s example (where 
conditions are more favourable than in old 
Europe and where capitalism is more pro¬ 
gressive and possibly more enlightened), 
may very well end in achieving, with the 
help of the State, of its own accord, 
namely, a higher material standard of liv¬ 
ing for workers (higher wages and greater 
leisure; better sanitary conditions of work, 
etc.; relative security of employment; 
and a more rational use of machinery and 
scientific inventions). SociaUsm, on the 
other hand, imagines that by doing the 
same through the nationalization of the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange, nobody need work for more than 
a few hoiirs daily, the difference between 
the relative agreeableness or disagreeable¬ 
ness of the work to be performed being 
compensated not so much by higher wages 
as by greater leisure. For the equaliza¬ 
tion of money incomes, even if we allow for 
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a certain graduation dependent on length 
of service or degree of responsibility, is part 
and parcel of the socialist scheme. But 
even if such a thing were possible, it could 
only be bought at the price of what would 
amoimt to practically genuine slavery or 
of making productive conditions relatively 
static. For if private initiative in business 
were not permitted, people might have no 
alternative but to spend their long leisme 
hours in study, self-education, hobbies and 
recreation (physical and intellectual); and 
although this might result in relieving 
some of the drabness of life under socialism, 
it would put a relative stop to the further 
accumulation of material wealth; for so 
long as people were using up only a rela¬ 
tively small portion of their available 
energy in the production of material 
wealth, so would the machinery for the 
production of material wealth be remain¬ 
ing, potentially, at all events, idle. If the 
State itself put this potentially idle 
machinery into motion by increasing it 
and holding out the necessary inducements 
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to work it, away would go the promised 
leisure for all those who accepted the 
inducements held out to them. But this 
would upset the socialist scheme for equal¬ 
izing wages ; while, if the State failed to 
prevent private business, the capitalism of 
private initiative would still flourish along¬ 
side of socialism and there would be no 
ideal socialist State. On the other hand, 
if the State took upon itself the unheard- 
of task of compulsorily adjusting, accord¬ 
ing to what could only be an arbitrary 
standard, the amount of leisure to be per¬ 
mitted at all (varying presumably accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the work), man would 
be reduced—at the best—to the condition 
of well-fed cattle. The double dilemma, 
academical as it may well be, appears 
incontrovertible. Fortunately, however, 
the question is purely academical. Pure 
socialism, as we have already attempted 
to prove, is an impracticable dream, even 
if it were demonstrated not to be alto¬ 
gether contrary to human nature. Those, 
on the other hand, who affirm that it is, 
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have certainly very grave reasons to sup¬ 
port their opinion. 

Socialism (which might be called the 
capitalism of public initiative), to be sure, is 
looking to the achievement of other results 
besides that of improving the material con¬ 
ditions of the wage-earner: it is looking, in 
the second place, to putting an end to the ap¬ 
palling waste and misdirection of enterprise 
which takes place imder the capitalism of 
private initiative. Where wealth is assur¬ 
edly abundance, it stands aghast at the 
phenomenon of over-production, which is 
constantly recurring in present conditions. 
It is hkewise horrified by the deliberate 
bringing about of scarcity in order that a 
comparatively few selfish persons may reap 
a richer reward by raising prices to an 
exorbitant figure. It is horrified at the 
rewards of capital in certain cases out of 
all proportion to the original risks run, 
bonus piled upon bonus years after the 
original promoters of the business are dead 
and buried, and after the business has 
amortized the whole of its original outlay 
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and has settled down into representing a 
perfectly gilt-edged security. It is horri¬ 
fied at. the establishment of immense 
monopolies and at the impotence of the 
public authorities, in actual conditions, 
to control them effectively, to prevent 
monopoly prices and even the suppression 
of new inventions by vested interests. It 
is horrified at the flagrant manipulation of 
prices by speculators and middlemen, at 
the constant profiteering that goes on all 
around us, at the exploitation of certain 
classes of producers as well as of the con¬ 
sumer by middlemen, at the manner in 
which prices are regulated exclusively by 
the interplay of supply and demand rather 
than on the basis of the costs of production 
and, consequently, at the so frequent 
absence of any just price. Again, it is 
horrified by the creation of artificial 
demands for and the canalization of capital 
into channels for the production of the 
silliest foibles and most extravagant 
luxuries, when there is a large potential 
demand for and a crying need of capital 
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for the production of the common neces¬ 
saries of life. It views with dismay the 
export of capital or the transference of 
capital from a poorer district to a richer, 
merely because its utilization at home or 
in the poorer district would fail to pay (or 
fail to pay as well) the private capitalist, 
though it might well pay the community 
in the long run hand over fist; and it 
likewise views with dismay the dividends 
accruing in many cases from the permis¬ 
sion to allow capital to flow unchecked 
into the more remunerative channels from 
a private profit-making standpoint, only 
to result in further capital being accumu¬ 
lated for the production of luxuries or for 
expenditure on parasitical forms of employ¬ 
ment. Finally, it is shocked to see the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a 
large class of idlers, who give nothing in 
return, who live for pleasure and avoid all 
responsibilities. It sees money, which is 
an indent on the general wealth, in the 
possession of those who have performed 
no services to the community in return 
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for the handling of it; it sees debt accumu¬ 
lating on debt under a system which 
appears to confuse debt with wealth; it 
sees money issued privately for private 
profit in spite of the sound old maxim that 
the issue of money is the prerogative of 
the crown; the State. Usury, indeed, is 
rampant everywhere nowadays ; and both 
usiuy and profit-making at the expense of 
the national interests are looked upon as 
an innocent game under the cloak of the 
old, bankrupt laissez faire doctrine that 
the sum of individual interests makes up 
the national interests. 

Now fascism entirely shares with 
socialism the horror and dismay which 
these practices exhibit, and points to a 
number of further blighting consequences 
and anomalies which stare us in the face 
under the capitalist system, such, for 
instance, as those caused by the increasing 
practice of production for profit rather 
than production for consumption. It sees 
fish unprocurable where the fish are caught 
until they retium stale from the urban 
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centres to which they have originally been 
dispatched. It sees dairy produce and other 
produce in the same situation. It sees 
fields of beautiful fresh fruit grown exclu¬ 
sively for the making of jams, except for 
a relatively small portion of it, retained at 
high prices for rich persons with the un¬ 
absorbed surplus hawked, before it rots, 
for the benefit of the poor. It sees canned 
goods substituted more and more for fresh 
goods. It sees 90 per cent, of a thoroughly 
industrialized country like England living 
for the most part on relatively unhealthy 
substitutes. But it is not only a question 
of anomalies, for fascism observes also 
either the decay or the gradual industrial¬ 
ization of agriculture, with the consequent 
depopulation of the coxmtryside in either 
case, the disappearance of the healthiest 
elements of the population, the progressive 
acciunulation of the population into im¬ 
mense mban areas, with all the attendant 
evils (slums, overcrowding, lack of light 
and air, etc., etc., etc., or, alternatively, 
soul-killing suburbia) and temptations. 
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And in the conditions of employment 
inseparable from capitalism—i.e. proletari- 
anism, it observes the increasing inability 
of persons to sublimate their creative 
energies, with the consequent premium on 
vice or alternatively on neuroses, due to 
efforts of suppression. Lastly, and worst 
of all, it sees, for all but a few, the end of 
economic freedom, that is, the opportunity 
of disposing of one’s work and leisure 
(within the limits set by the moral law) in 
proportions that seem best to one’s own 
judgment and needs. Hence fascism con¬ 
demns capitalism (proletarianism) root and 
branch and fears it. It affirms that capital¬ 
ism carries within itself the seeds of a terrible 
decay, leading eventually, if unchecked, to 
the moral and biological degeneration of 
the race and to the ruin of civilization. 

It would be easy to continue the indict¬ 
ment ; but sufficient has now been said 
on the negative side to indicate the state 
of mind with which fascism views both 
the present economic system and the 
socialist schemes for the correcting of it. 
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The time has come to give an idea of the 
remedies which fascism itself proposes. It 
is necessary, however, to make first a few 
observations of a general character. With 
respect to orthodox economics, fascism 
asserts that its conclusions are vitiated to 
a great extent by the fact of its original 
elaboration under the influence of the 
Manchester School. It asserts that ortho¬ 
dox economics represents to a great extent 
the economics of individualism, that is to 
say, it is a system of individual economics 
and not a system of national economics. 
The sum—^to repeat yet again in different 
words what has already been said several 
times (I fear, ad nauseam )—of what is 
individually profitable does not neces¬ 
sarily amoimt to what is nationally profit¬ 
able. Fascism admits, it is true, that the 
more modern economists of the orthodox 
school have already modified their ultra¬ 
individualist attitude, but not yet suffi¬ 
ciently for it to be said that a true system 
of national economics has been substituted. 
Modern orthodox economics is still more 
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of a description of actual economic con¬ 
ditions than a true, universal social science. 
Even so» economics must always remain a 
very restricted science. It must be based 
on the abstraction of an economic man. On 
this assumption it may be able to formu¬ 
late a number of generalizations of very 
great practical value. But when it comes 
to the consideration of real life, other 
factors enter into the situation, which 
must be allowed to modify the purely 
economic conclusions. For man is not 
merely an economic animal. If man in 
his social aspects is to be studied scien¬ 
tifically, a more synthetic science is 
required than economics; and it is the 
science of sociology, into which the purely 
economic factors of life enter as part of 
the material to be sifted along with a lot 
of other factors, which attempts to supply 
the deficiency and to provide thereby a 
safer guide for the statesman and social 
reformer than the pm’e science of economics 
by itself. It is to sociology, then, as a 
science to which we must turn if we are 
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to discover the abstract principles on the 
bases of which remedies may be foimd for 
the evils of our present lot. 

Sociology, however, is still a science in 
its infancy. Fascism is aware of this, as 
well as of the extreme difficulty of apply¬ 
ing successfully abstract principles to 
concrete circumstances the complexity of 
which often beggar analysis; and it 
realizes, therefore, that we have no prac¬ 
tical alternative but to rely on the art of 
statesmanship and to feel our way forward 
within the limits of a few basic principles 
of outstanding importance (capable of 
being gradually extended) and apparent 
incontrovertibility. Within these limits 
the fascist method is accordingly experi¬ 
mental—progressively experimental. 

Before anything else fascism would cling 
to the moral law—knowing that the moral 
law can never mislead. It must be both 
the end and the acid test of every experi¬ 
ment. So it begins by lajdng down the 
general proposition that man’s exterior 
life is, within the limits set by the material 
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factors of mundane existence, a reflection 
of the moral values which he sincerely 
respects'. Consequently the best way to 
get rid of a bad economic system is to get 
rid of the perverted moral outlook that is 
the fundamental cause of it. Hence edu¬ 
cation in moral values is the real key to 
the situation. Exchange our actual moral 
values for something better and a modifica¬ 
tion of a bad system to a better one will then 
grow gradually, naturally and inevitably. 

With its eye still on the moral law, 
fascism then starts by sanctifjdng the 
possession of property; for it claims that 
the possession of property is the only 
absolute condition of economic freedom, 
and as such it may be said to be a natural 
right that a man should be secured of the 
opportunity of acquiring property for him¬ 
self. The opportunity of acquiring pro¬ 
perty is also an opportunity for acquiring 
responsibility. This is as it should be, and 
responsibility begins at home. It is the 
family which holds within its limits—or 
should do so—^the sweetest and deepest 
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experiences of life. It is—or it should be 
—^the expression of man’s most intimate 
and passionate love; and such love is of 
God. It is right that we should be able 
to labour to secure not only our economic 
freedom, but the economic freedom of 
those nearest and dearest to us—^to hand 
down the freedom we have gained to our 
children. So the right to acquire property 
and to transmit it intact are two important 
corner-stones of fascist economics. Be¬ 
sides, experience shows that the possession 
of private property breeds the maximum 
of initiative, as well as innumerable out¬ 
standing virtues. 

Fascism accordingly sets out to do all it 
can to defend and encourage the institu¬ 
tion of private property, especially in the 
form of small ownership, where normally 
there are no wage-earners. In Italy the 
number of such small owners or part 
owners still forms a very large proportion 
of the population : small agricultural pro¬ 
prietors or half-share farmers, small shop¬ 
keepers owning their own shops, small 
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independent business men of all kinds, 
artisans owning their own tools. This is 
the class, which fascism honours most. It 
is the class in which the sacred institution 
of the family merges with that of property. 
Here too we have genuine freemen, form¬ 
ing the backbone of a country—and, as 
far as the agriculturist is concerned, pro¬ 
ducers for consumption rather than pro¬ 
ducers for profit. In central Italy particu¬ 
larly, this class flourishes, so that each 
village almost is an agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive society of small proprietors and a 
colony of small owners of shops and of 
artisans—while, in between the villages, 
the larger estates form virtually a series of 
another kind of co-operative society, com¬ 
posed of half-share farmers clustering 
round the central estate buildings. In 
these districts the general standard of 
hving is high, the houses clean, the cook¬ 
ing excellent with generally an abundance 
of good food and drink, and there is an 
air of well-being and contentment about, 
of activity and joy in life. These peasants 
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are no dull sods of the earth, but intelligent 
and progressive in their arts, refined in 
manner, natmally artistie and musieal, 
wise in the secrets of nature, the repre¬ 
sentatives of an old race which has pre¬ 
served its vitality and the inheritors of 
a wonderful patrimony of tradition, the 
accumulation of generations of experience 
of life. Compared to the class of wage- 
earners in Italy or any other country, they 
are an altogether superior people. In 
Italy now, all that can be done for them 
is being done for them by a government 
which beams on them benevolently, and 
every effort is being made to strengthen 
and increase them as a class, to spread the 
social and economic system they represent 
into those parts of Italy less characterized 
by it. The practical abolition of death 
duties in the first and second degree by the 
fascist government was aimed chiefly at 
benefiting this class, apart from the moral 
significance of the measure as a defence of 
the family; and under the fascist corpor¬ 
ative system, this class has become organ- 
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ized for the first time and so placed in a 
position the better to defend itself against 
the inroads of industrialism and big busi¬ 
ness. It would be out of place here, how¬ 
ever, to detail the manner in which fascism 
is promoting the defence and spread of 
this class in Italy. It is sufficient to say 
that it is a many-sided policy which is not 
neglecting the need felt in the country 
districts for better facilities for culture and 
amusements, as well as financial credit. 
The great fascist After Work Institution, 
which operates all over the coxmtry, in 
town and countryside, is endeavouring to 
bring to the latter some of the amenities 
of the former. In fact, to watch fascism 
operating in the coimtryside is rather like 
seeing the dreams of George Russell’s (^’s) 
rural civilization gradually materializing. 

Together with the class of small, almost 
self-sufficing family proprietors, fascism 
aims at favouring the genuine co-operator, 
especially the co-operatives of production. 
These co-operators, members of a single 
trade, own their capital in common and 
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share out the profits. They also represent 
a class of freemen; and they are encour¬ 
aged by every means accordingly. Add 
to these classes the professional classes 
(doctors, lawyers, artists of all kinds and 
degrees, the ministers of religion, engineers, 
etc., etc.), the majority of which have 
taken up their profession in response to 
the inner call of special interests and in¬ 
born talents (here, even in conditions of 
dependence, we have that kind of service 
which approximates to one of perfect free¬ 
dom), and we get a section of the nation 
which, together with the larger property 
owners, fascism wishes to see representing, 
as a condition of a really healthy State, 
the overwhelming majority of citizens. 
Between the two classes of property 
owners and professional men, the artisan 
is the connecting link; and, it is claimed, 
the interests of most of these people (the 
big proprietors and perhaps some of the 
big professionals are an exception) almost 
automatically coincide with the national 
interests. Taken as a whole, among these 
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classes wealth is extremely well distributed. 
Most of their production is production for 
consumption or for expenditure on neces¬ 
saries and small comforts. Profiteering 
among them is, generally speaking, insig¬ 
nificant—^too insignificant to be regarded 
as a national danger. When they flourish, 
therefore, national needs almost look after 
themselves, if not quite. They represent 
the ideal of the “ distributive ” State. 
Indeed, in this respect fascism approaches 
the ideal of that group of writers in Eng¬ 
land, of whom Chesterton and Belloc are 
the better-known names. 

When, however, we come to examine 
the case of the larger owners of capital, 
the need of a supplementary principle to 
that sanctifjdng the institution of private 
property comes to be felt; and fascism 
proclaims this supplementary principle as 
one of the cardinal principles underlying 
its economic policy, namely, that all forms 
of property be regarded also as a public 
trust. No man may do exactly what he 
likes with his own. That would be licence. 
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No man has the right to do anything which 
is harmful to the collective interests. It 
is not a question merely of respecting a 
neighbour’s equal rights before the law, 
but a moral obligation so to contrive one’s 
life that one’s interests become, as far as 
is humanly possible, coincident with the 
public interests. This represents the limit 
of a man’s individual economic rights; 
and the principle itself is a definite corol¬ 
lary of the fascist definition of liberty 
already given, namely (to use the words 
of St. Paul) that liberty is freedom from 
the bondage of sin. The bonds of moral 
obligation limit licence but not freedom. 
So the obligation to use one’s capital in a 
manner coincident with the collective 
interests, to regard one’s private property 
as being simultaneously a public trust, is 
no infringement of hberty or of proprietary 
rights. 

The manner in which fascism in Italy is 
attempting to enforce this principle will 
be briefly described below. But before 
doing so there is another principle to be 
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laid down. It is this : that the pursuit of 
a maximum aggregate national wealth, as 
an econonuc end, should be subordinated 
to the pursuit of a healthy social system. 
In other words, general well-being is more 
dependent on a healthy social system than 
on great aggregate riches. Well-being 
does not necessarily vary in proportion to 
the collective income. The latter enters 
into the problem as an important element; 
but the factor of a healthy social system, 
of which in turn a well adjusted distribu¬ 
tion of wealth is another factor, is a 
still more important element. To give 
examples of what is meant: a community 
in which there was one exceedingly rich 
family, one thousand moderately rich 
families and twenty thousand families 
living on the margin of subsistence might 
have a total collective income greater than 
another community composed of one hun¬ 
dred and one moderately rich families, ten 
thousand families less rich and ten thou¬ 
sand famihes just comfortably off. But 
the latter commimity would reflect the 
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greater well-being—and its greater well¬ 
being would be all the greater, relatively 
speaking, if in the first community the 
great majority was dependent on the few 
and in the second the great majority was 
composed of independent producers. To 
give another example: the income of 
Great Britain is variously estimated at 
five to fifteen times as great as that of 
France. But it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the general well-being in Great 
Britain is even equal to that of France. 
Those, indeed, who have a wide experience 
of living conditions in both countries 
generally agree that the well-being in 
France is the greater; and the difference 
to France’s advantage lies in the better 
distribution of wealth and a better social 
system. France is a country of small 
proprietors and co-operators. It is still a 
country where the family is considered the 
essential unit, rather than the individual; 
and where the social relationships between 
different classes still preserve some of the 
old traditions, handed down from the 
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middle ages, tending to make the con¬ 
ditions of those classes economically 
dependent upon others more humane, less 
stereotyped, less that of master and man, 
and consequently less exasperated. The 
latter case is still clearer in Italy and 
Spain. But the national aggregate wealth 
of Italy and Spain is so much smaller than 
that of France that greater weight has to 
be given to this factor than in the case of 
France. France probably represents the 
country in Em*ope to-day where, on a balance 
of factors, the well-being is greatest. 

This leads us to the consideration of 
those classes whose economic lives directly 
depend on others—^the proletariat class. 
This class cannot be done away with alto¬ 
gether. They are the poor, even when 
they are comparatively well off, who are 
always with us. No society can dispense 
with them altogether. How then to deal 
with them other than by the general pohcy 
of keeping their number down as far as 
possible in proportion to the total popu¬ 
lation ? The fascist answer is : by insur- 
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ing them as decent conditions of employ¬ 
ment as possible (that goes without say¬ 
ing) ; by granting them certain definite 
rights in the form of a labour charter; by 
giving them the sense of their interests 
being identified with those of the industry 
in which they are workers and —more 
important still—of being soldiers in the 
service of their country; by widening the 
opporttmities of advancement within their 
class and of escaping from it altogether; 
and lastly, most important of all, by 
bringing the employer and the employed 
together socially so that they get to know 
each other, so that the personal element 
enters into their mutual relationship, so 
that wage-earning work becomes propor¬ 
tionately humanized. By these means 
some kind of approach to that kind of 
service which is perfect freedom can be 
made for this class. Take, for instance, the 
lot of domestic servants. Granted decent 
conditions of work, every domestic servant 
knows that his or her situation depends 
entirely on the manner in which he or 
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she is treated. Domestic servants need 
respect, not patronage. They need to feel 
themselves members, albeit subordinate 
members, of a family, whose interests 
are identified with theirs. The happy 
servants of a household are those who 
feel they occupy a position of trust, of 
gratitude and respect, well earned and 
acknowledged, like that occupied by an 
old family nurse : one of the few common 
survivals in industrialized countries of the 
servant whose dependence has remained 
perfectly humanized. There are, of course, 
exceptions; and in the less industrialized 
countries the exceptions are often the rule. 
But where the humanizing intervention of 
baby is absent, domestic servants are 
tending to slip more and more into the 
position of exasperated, class-conscious 
drudges, willing workers only in proportion 
to the bribe offered or extorted. 

Fundamentally it is aU a moral question. 
Where there exists a genuine Christian 
spirit (not a reflected one, nor one applied 
according to a set of formulas or favourite 
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biblical texts) the question resolves itself 
in proportion to the closeness of the per¬ 
sonal relationship between the master and 
the man. The spirit above all else is 
therefore what is needed. But in propor¬ 
tion to the degree of separation between 
the class of employee and the class of 
employer, so a system is required to bridge 
the gulf of mutual incomprehension; and 
the fascist corporative organization of 
society in Italy is designed first and fore¬ 
most to fulfil this pvirpose. Secondly, it is 
designed to enable the State, as represent¬ 
ing the collective interests (and no other 
body can do this), to control individual 
(class or trade) egoisms which of their own 
accord fail to canalize themselves into 
channels coincident with the collective 
interests; in other words, to enforce the 
principle of property regarded as a public 
trust. The corporations are designed to 
become both the major means and, what 
is even more important, the foimts of 
knowledge and experience on the basis of 
which interference by the State on behalf 
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of the collective interests may be under¬ 
taken with progressive wisdom and effect. 
For eveUi though we acknowledge the need 
for State intervention with respect to 
private business, in order that society may 
be rid of the abuses, it is not sufficient to 
promulgate laws of “ thou shalt not this ” 
and “thou shalt not that.” The com¬ 
plexity and expertness of modern business 
makes such negative injunctions (even if 
they assume a positive form) both easy to 
elude by persons minded to do so, and 
easily futile by reason of their ingenuous¬ 
ness. If the means of production, distri¬ 
bution and exchange are to be socialized, 
without having recoiu’se to the means 
advocated by socialists (namely, national¬ 
ization and municipalization), the control 
by the State must be positive. And if it 
is to be positive and if it is to be wise 
(lest the fowl that lays the golden eggs be 
sacrificed) it must be a control from 
within and not one from without. Hence 
it must be a control which exhibits a 
definite form of co-operation between the 
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representatives of the State and the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the factors of private 
initiative and production. Nobody must 
be left outside the system. Private 
economy and public economy must be 
thoroughly integrated, in such a way that 
both the various factors of production (i.e. 
the various factors of labour and capital) 
may be integrated with respect to each 
industry and branch of industry; and 
there must likewise be integrated the 
rights of the individual and the State. 

This is the principle on which is based 
the corporative organization of society of 
the fascist State. The specific form of 
organization to be adopted may, of coiuse, 
vary with the needs and character of 
different peoples. But some kind of 
organization based on the above principle 
is an essential of the fascist State. Within 
the limits of this principle and of the 
general principles, mentioned above, on 
which this principle is itself based, and by 
means, chiefly, of the organization itself 
which arises out of this principle, the 
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problems to be solved must be solved pro¬ 
gressively as accumulated and progres¬ 
sively accumulating experience dictates. 
This is the fascist alternative to socialism. 

The following, by way of illustration, is 
a short description of the corporative 
organization as it is being developed under 
fascism in Italy. The reader should, how¬ 
ever, carefully bear in mind that fascism 
does not expect the Italian model to be 
copied slavishly elsewhere. 

The capitalists of every branch of 
industry form a union. So do, for the 
same industry, each category of employees 
engaged in it—one union and one imion only 
for each category. The elected representa¬ 
tives of each union are brought together to 
create a corporation for their particular 
industry, in the form of a permanent 
organization of which they constitute, so 
to speak, the Board of Directors. The 
President of the Board, however, is a 
State official, nominated by the Ministry 
of Corporations. The corporation itself, 
though run by its own staff of officials, 
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under the main direction of its members, 
is a definite organ of the State, a decen¬ 
tralized department, so to speak, of the 
Ministry of Corporations, and is respon¬ 
sible directly to the Minister of Corpora¬ 
tions. As for the unions, members of each 
corporation, their articles of association, 
which must provide for a number of social, 
economic and technical activities, must 
receive official recognition from the 
Ministry of Corporations, while the cor¬ 
poration undertakes to supervise and co¬ 
ordinate their work. The main business 
of the imions, however, is to defend the 
economic interests of the class they repre¬ 
sent. The main work of the corporations 
on the other hand is to harmonize these 
interests in so far as they conflict, and to 
carry out duties of a social and technical 
kind. Under its supervision labour ex¬ 
changes for the industry are estabUshed, 
statistics of all kinds kept, technical schools 
created, commissions of enquiry appointed 
with a view to diminishing costs of pro¬ 
duction and “ rationahzing ” the industry, 
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etc. It sees that the unions adhere to the 
law, cany out their obligations with respect 
to the insxu*ance, etc., of workers, and to 
the striet application of collective con¬ 
tracts and the terms of the Labour Charter, 
which defines the principles of equity and 
justice in the domain of production. So 
too it co-ordinates the social work under¬ 
taken by the unions with the work of the 
national after-work and maternity and 
infant welfare institutions and affords the 
worker protection and advice, though a 
special national institution for which it 
acts as a decentralized offiee, with respect 
to the reeovery of insurance benefits, 
medical assistance, emigration, etc., etc. 
Then it sees to it that employers carry out 
the terms of collective contraets entered 
into between its members with respect to 
all workers indiscriminately engaged in 
the industry, even to those who are not 
members of the recognized unions forming 
the corporation. No worker engaged in 
the industry is thus denied the benefits 
of a collective contract. These contracts 
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themselves axe frequently drawn up under 
the auspices of the corporation; and the 
latter acts as a means of conciliation be¬ 
tween capital and labomr in regard to any 
disputes which may arise in the event of 
either party wishing to refer to it the 
dispute. Finally, plans are on foot by 
which in conjunction with the Prefect of 
the Province, who is the chief local repre¬ 
sentative of the State executive, prices 
may be regulated with a view to ehminat- 
ing profiteering and usury. 

The various local unions are federated 
into national unions and again grouped 
into thirteen great confederations of pro¬ 
duction, six representing capital, six labom 
and one the professional orders (civil 
servants receive a separate organization 
altogether). Inversely the corporations, 
which are national bodies, have each local 
decentralized organizations corresponding 
to the local unions; while in Rome 
there is constituted under the Ministry 
of Corporations a central corporative 
eoimcil, which acts as a kind of social 
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technical and economic parliament, com¬ 
posed of the representatives of capital and 
labour appointed by the various corpor¬ 
ations, of the central co-operative institute 
(which acts, so to speak, as the corpora¬ 
tion of the various co-operative societies) 
and of the federation of professional 
men. It is presided over by the high 
officials of the Ministry of Corporations, 
the Minister and the imder-secretary of 
State, and there are co-opted to work on 
it, besides, a certain number of experts 
and representatives of other ministries. 
This central council has quasi-legislative 
powers within the limits set by the legisla¬ 
tive measmres passed by Parliament. 
With it and by its help the Ministry of 
Corporations co-ordinates and controls the 
whole of the corporative organization of 
the State as outlined above. 

Strikes and lock-outs are forbidden; 
and in the event of a dispute between 
capital and labour arising, which the good 
offices of the corporation has failed to 
settle, the question is passed to be adjudi- 
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cated upon to the ordinary civil Courts of 
Appeal constituted for the purpose into a 
Magistrature of Laboiu*. Such coiuis have 
plenty of experience in assessing civil 
claims and are well adapted to perform 
this special function. The judges are 
aided by expert assessors appointed by the 
disputing parties and decide the question 
on a basis of equity, all things considered 
—^that is, the ultimate interests of the 
respective parties to the dispute, of the 
industry and of the nation, after reviewing 
all the technicalities of the question as well 
as the state of trade and of employment, 
the cost of living, the prices and profits of 
the industry, etc. The general principles 
laid down by the Labour Charter con¬ 
stitute the principal landmarks by which 
the judges may be guided towards a just 
decision. 

By means of this elaborate but flexible 
organization, which is entirely financed 
by the union rates and is susceptible to 
gradual improvement, supplemented by 
individual laws and by enterprises directly 
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and indirectly run by the State and muni¬ 
cipalities, it is calculated it will be possible 
to see to it eventually that all property 
shall conform to the standard of a public 
trust. If things, moreover, go on as 
steadily as they are doing at present in 
Italy, men who are already in their middle 
age will see before they die a society in 
which every producer is a member of a 
corporation (including the co-operative pro¬ 
ducers) and every consumer a member of 
one or more consumers’ co-operatives. For 
the first class it will have become naturally 
easier to be, qua producers, good citizens, 
on account of the corporative life which 
they will find themselves leading, willy- 
nilly, and more difficult to be bad ones, 
on accoimt of the controlling influence of 
the State. For the second class prices 
will tend to correspond to the minimum; 
and because unfair prices and undue profits 
will have become the exception, money 
incomes will have much less unequal, while 
the rich who remain will have correspond¬ 
ing social responsibilities. These results, 
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besides, will have been brought about by 
co-operation between the State, private 
capitalists and labour. The State will 
have become a predominating factor of 
control, but it will not have taken the 
place of private initiative. All factors of 
production will have been consulted and 
all legitimate private interests (that is, 
private interests that do not clash with 
the general interests) will have been duly 
respected. That is the driving idea behind 
the whole scheme. For further details 
the English reader cannot do better than 
consult the volume entitled A Survey of 
Fascism, published under the auspices of 
•■he International Centre of Fascist Studies 
a Lausanne (Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 
1928), or, alternatively, Alberto Pennachio’s 
iThe Corporative State (New York, 1927), 
published by the Italian Historical Society 
of America. Both these pubhcations have 
an excellent chart illustrating the organiz¬ 
ation in diagrammatic form. 

As far as direct State enterprise is con¬ 
cerned, the Italian Labour Charter lays 
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down the guiding principles very clearly: 
“ The corporative State considers that 
private initiative in the field of production 
is the most efficacious and most useful 
instrument in the interests of the nation 
. . . the whole body of production must 
be considered as a united effort from the 
national point of view . . . the private 
organization of production being a function 
of national interest, the organizer of any 
economic undertaking shall be responsible 
to the State for the direction given to 
production . . . intervention by the State 
in economic production should take place 
only when private initiative is lacking or 
is insufficient or when the political interests 
of the State are involved.” Hence fascism 
is actually reluctant to engage on schemes 
of nationalization or mimicipalization. A 
prima fade case in favour of such activity 
requires first to be demonstrated—and of 
course there are a great many things which 
fulfil this proviso. As time goes on a great 
many other things may come to be added. 
And in addition to enterprises directly 
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State-run, there is an intermediate type of 
enterprise which fascism favours rather 
than have recourse to the former. Such 
bodies the Italians call enti parastatali, 
which might be translated as “ semi-State 
institutions,” such as the Bank of Italy, 
which is an autonomous body controlled 
by the Treasury, or the Social Insur¬ 
ance Institute, which constitutes a State 
monopoly respecting all forms of social 
insurance run on a mutual basis by which 
it is meant that profits must be devoted 
either to diminishing insurance rates or 
increasing the benefits or extending assist¬ 
ance to the insured by way of clinics and 
hospitals and sanatoria and means of 
profitable recreation, etc., or extending the 
scope of insurance, or directly combating 
the causes of disease, or financing better 
housing conditions for the insured—^that 
is, in one way or another, directly or 
indirectly, retiuning the money with in¬ 
terest into the pockets of those who have 
provided it in the first instance. Many 
other examples of this kind of State enter- 
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prise in fascist Italy could be quoted, each 
possessing a special character. The State 
railways, for instance, are run in Italy as 
an autonomous company, profits being 
devoted either to increasing the wages of 
its employees or lowering tariffs or improv¬ 
ing the plant or extending railway com¬ 
munications or running road transport to 
supplement the railways or even to invest¬ 
ments in other semi-State institutions such 
as the State petroleum company (instituted 
with the object of breaking the monopoly 
as far as Italy is concerned of the great 
world petrol trusts—Plater it may develop 
into a State petrol monopoly) and thereby 
securing cheaper supplies of a class of 
goods required in large quantities by the 
State railways. Much can be done by the 
State too by way of co-ordinating charitable 
work, eliminating overlapping and provid¬ 
ing additional funds—^witness the great 
after-work and maternity and infant wel¬ 
fare institutions which have been created 
by Mussolini’s government—^while it is a 
fascist principle that the State must take 
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upon itself the initiative, with or without 
private co-operation, for all kinds of public 
works—^road building, land reclamation, 
the construction of canals, aqueducts, 
railways, power stations, ports, workmen’s 
dwellings, etc., etc., which may be calcu¬ 
lated to pay the community hand over fist 
in the long run, which limits the extent to 
which capital may be exported or driven 
out of the poorer districts or diverted to 
luxury trades, but would not for one 
reason or another offer sufficient temptation 
to purely private initiative. The Banks 
of Sicily and Naples, which come imder 
the direct supervision of the Treasury, 
have the special purpose of fostering enter¬ 
prises of this kind in the poorer districts 
of the South. 

The purely social aspects of the fascist 
corporative system should here be 
emphasized. Through the corporations 
the various classes engaged in each 
industry are brought together in a per¬ 
manent and active form in social work. 
They learn thus to understand each other 
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better; and the situation of the wage- 
earner tends to be humanized, as in this 
way he is' brought into contact with his 
employers. The better class of the latter 
under the capitalist system aim, of course, 
often, on their private initiative, at doing 
this. But under the corporative system, 
the indifferent or bad employers cannot 
escape their moral obligations. Within 
the corporation too the limits of the 
differences of interest between capital and 
labomr come to be understood and their 
common interests, which are the interests 
of the industry taken as a whole, come to 
be appreciated. An additional ladder is 
also thereby formed by which talent, 
economic, political, technical or social, 
may rise to prominence. Finally, the 
presiding influence of the State, interven¬ 
ing in favour of the national interests, 
promotes the growth in both masters and 
men of a national conscience in relation 
to their industry, so that their work tends 
to take on the character of a burden 
shouldered for the common good; and 
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this in turn is a great help in the difficult 
task of humanizing the lot of the wage- 
earner. It gives him something of the 
ideals of a soldier and provides some com¬ 
pensation for any lack of interest he may 
have in the routine of his daily task. 

The Italian Labour Charter, on which 
the working of the corporative organiza¬ 
tion largely hinges, is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment. It defines the basic rights and 
obligations of both capital and labour; 
and, as we have seen, forms the rules of 
equity according to which disputes be¬ 
tween capital and labour are settled in the 
last resort. Fascism refuses to admit that 
the community should suffer while indi¬ 
viduals settle their differences by a trial 
of strength. The State representing the 
community has the right to intervene, but 
it can only do so effectively if its decisions 
bear the hall-mark of justice. As we have 
seen, actions are moralized in proportion 
as they become universalized, so that a 
decision in the interests of the community 
represents a definite moral step forward 
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over the victory of a sectional interest. 
But more is accomplished by the Labour 
Charter. 'The moral law, the universal 
law, enters into the question even more 
directly; and in order to safeguard a 
decision, based essentially on the moral 
law, from being arrived at in too great a 
sense arbitrarily, it is necessary for the 
guidance of judges that all the matters in 
dispute be made referable to a codified 
set of principles. This is what the Labour 
Charter purports to be. In itself it is no 
more than a declaration of rights; but the 
principles it enunciates have since been 
embodied in the laws of the land, which it 
is the business of the judges to administer. 
The decisions therefore are not subject to 
any equivocation. 

This intervention of State justice in 
disputes between sectional interests within 
the State is a striking illustration of the 
fascist idea; and the principle might well 
be extended into the international field. 
Unless the moral law, documented in the 
form of a set of apposite principles, comes 
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to be universally acknowledged, inter¬ 
national life remains at the mercy of 
warring interests. What is good in the 
League of Nations is (apart from its utility 
as a piece of international machinery) 
precisely the good-will which lies behind 
it. What is lacking in the League of 
Nations, as an instnunent for peace, is 
that, despite the good-will which lies 
behind it, the selfish interests of the big 
powers and of their clientele of little powers 
—and especially of the “ capitalist ” 
nations, who control the available colonial 
territories and raw materials of the world 
—^remain the driving forces of its action. 
Just as it is impossible to bring class war¬ 
fare within a community to an end without 
defined principles of equity and justice, 
based on common moral and social needs 
without respect of persons, by which the 
merits of conflicting class claims may be 
assessed and adjudicated upon in the 
general interest, so international strife 
must continue until, as a first step at least, 
a charter can be framed (like the Labour 
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Charter in Italy) by agreement among the 
powers, setting forth the principles of 
equity and justice as between nations in 
the fonn of a common code of morality. 
Such a code will not acquiesce any more in 
the notion of “ having’s keeping ” than in 
the notion of “ taking’s having.” The 
“ proletariat ” nations must have their 
rights defined and such rights must be 
what Shaw would no doubt call com¬ 
munistic, but what fascism would be con¬ 
tent to call equitable. Life is dynamic 
and not static. Peace can only be secured 
temporarily by forcibly maintaining the 
staim quo. If that is all that can be 
done, an explosion sooner or later—and 
all the greater and more disastrous the 
longer it is deferred—will be bound to 
ensue. Likewise, if nothing more can be 
done, the “ proletariat ” nations must 
perforce adapt their action to capitalist 
principles, just as the working proletariat, 
as Bernard Shaw has conclusively demon' 
strated, has been forced to play its owr 
game of selfish action (ca’ canny and al 
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the rest—^what Shaw calls “ trade union 
capitalism ”) as their chief weapon of 
defence. A capitalist system makes capi¬ 
talist morals compulsory for all; and 
when a trade union restricts production or 
enforces its claims by a strike, capitalists 
under the prevailing capitalist system 
should have nothing to say, if they had 
any grain of intellectual honesty, but that 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Likewise, if a “ proletariat ” nation in the 
last resort enforces its interests by war, 
the “ capitalist ” nations should properly 
withhold from casting stones. They are 
really the cause of the whole pother. 
Fascist principles accordingly hold out a 
way of escape from international strife in 
proportion as they spread. It is a way 
which is not the same as socialism but 
is in certain respects similar. It claims, 
however, to be a better way because more 
practicable, more in conformity with human 
nature and with reahty. 

In some respects, indeed, fascism re¬ 
sembles guild-socialism. They both share 
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the ideal of basing the organization of 
society on trade corporations and they 
agree on insisting that all private property 
should be regarded also as a public trust. 
Where they part company is chiefly on 
the question of democratic individualism. 
Guild-socialism like all forms of socialism 
clings to the idea that government should 
be, in effect, the resultant of conflicting 
individual interests (in its case, trade 
interests). It would have the government 
responsible to the people organized indi- 
vidualistically and rejects the idea of the 
authoritative State, responsible to God 
only for the good government of the people 
in the general interests. On the other 
hand, it should by now be apparent that 
with regard to certain meanings of the 
term, fascism is not undemocratic. For 
one thing it is no respecter of persons in 
the sense of favouring individual sectional 
interests. It subscribes to the ideal of the 
French revolutionary army, namely, that 
the humblest private soldier should be 
allowed to carry in his knapsack the haion 
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of a marshal of France. Thirdly, it advo¬ 
cates a government broadly based upon 
the people, one in which individual sec¬ 
tional interests are given a hearing and 
are invited to co-operate in the task of 
promoting the interests of the whole com¬ 
munity. But it insists that the task of 
government is a specialist’s task, and should 
be reserved for specialists in the form of 
an aristocracy of talent and moral respon¬ 
sibility. It insists that the State should 
not be divided against itself in its direction, 
and that it should form a united, inte¬ 
grated whole, a true unity in its necessarily 
human diversity, with its executive struc¬ 
ture a hierarchy of authority, recruited 
from all classes of the population but 
deriving its authority from above and not 
from below. 
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THE UNITARY AND INTEGRATED STATE : 

THE ITALIAN FASCIST CONSTITUTION 

We may now almost take leave of 
principles. The reader should be in a 
position, after noting what has gone before, 
to exercise his ingenuity in devising a con¬ 
stitution in accordance with the fascist 
idea, suitable to the conditions of his own 
country. The form which the fascist con¬ 
stitution is assuming in Italy does not 
pretend to universal apphcation. It is but 
an example of what can be done. It is but 
one architectural construction in the fascist 
style. The question of monarchy versus 
republicanism is, for example, not affected 
by it. That is a question of national 
tradition or else one of expediency. On 
the other hand, should a republican consti¬ 
tution be preferred, it would have neces- 
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sarily to conform more to the ideal repre¬ 
sented by the aristocratic republic of 
Venice (except that it must not entail a 
closed, hereditary aristocracy) than to that 
realized in xiineteenth-century republics 
which have grown out of the ruins of the 
old monarchies, and have been nurtured on 
liberal and democratic principles. 

In Italy, the monarchical tradition— 
that is, in the royalist sense-^-is not 
very strong except in Piedmont. Most 
Italians feel, in their bones, that the 
principle of an hereditary royal house was 
disposed of, once and for all, with the 
expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome 
several centuries before Christ. They 
realize that the principle was only re¬ 
introduced by the barbarian invasions. 
They feel—and fascism reflects this feeling 
—^that the legally sanctioned presence of 
an hereditary privileged caste, even if 
confined to a single family—^is anomalous, 
theoretically unjust and even a trifle 
absurd. They look upon it as an institution 
not quite civilized, as the Roman and 
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Greek conceived of civilization. Indeed, 
they look upon it as a relic of barbarism. 
They are prepared to accept it, on the other 
hand, as an exceedingly useful expediency, 
very much in the spirit in which the 
prophet Samuel reluctantly condescended 
to the anointing of Saul as the first King 
of Israel. 

Monarchy has accordingly been accepted 
by fascism in Italy, mainly as a decision 
of expediency. A fascist republic would 
entail the selection of a President, probably 
for life, by some complicated machinery 
calculated to ensure that the President 
would be a gentleman acceptable to all 
patriotic trends of opinion in the country 
as a man embodying in his person the 
national tradition and one whose integrity 
of character was above suspicion. That 
the selection of such a man on every 
occasion would not be beyond the capacity 
of some ingeniously devised system is 
proved by the extraordinarily successful 
record of the Doges of Venice over a period 
of more than a thousand years. Never- 
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theless, the death of each President would 
mean an interruption in the country’s 
normal life; and this interruption an 
hereditary monarchy obviates. Under the 
monarchical system continuity is never 
broken; and this constitutes an extremely 
weighty practical argument in favoiu* of 
monarchy. Moreover, in the actual his¬ 
torical conditions of Italy, the crown con¬ 
stitutes an important factor operating in 
favour of the country’s unity. The House 
of Savoy has magnificent and universally 
acknowledged national traditions. It has 
served the country conspicuously well 
throughout its history. The unity of Italy 
was achieved largely through the wisdom 
and leadership of Victor Emanuel II; and 
modem Italy is especially grateful for 
the part played by the House of Savoy 
during the past hxmdred years, since Italy 
initiated her straggle for independence and 
unity. It should be noted too, in par¬ 
ticular, that it was owing to the comageous 
action of the present King that the fascist 
march on Rome in 1922 was carried 
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through to a successful issue without open 
civil war, and without involving the army 
in politics. Finally, were any question 
entertained of the abolition of monarchy, 
the unity of the coimtry, on which fascism 
lays so much stress, would be weakened, 
owing to the strong monarchical tradition 
in Piedmont and among large sections of 
the people elsewhere. 

Consequently the Italian fascist con¬ 
stitution accepts the monarchy and would 
strengthen it. If the King himself is over¬ 
shadowed in the popular imagination by 
the dominating personality of Mussolini, 
this is unavoidable. A man like Mussolini 
and the circumstances of a revolution are 
not everyday occurrences. But Mussolini 
is at pains to uphold the King’s prestige 
and to bring his person and the institution 
he represents constantly before the public 
mind; and there is no doubt whatever 
that the monarchy in Italy to-day is 
stronger than it has ever been before. 

Kingship in Italy, however, remains 
essentially constitutional. The King reigns 
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but he does not rule, exactly as in Britain. 
His one practical prerogative is the choice 
of his Prime Minister from among the more 
prominent members of the dominating 
party, exactly as in England. Where the 
difference comes in is not in the King’s 
prerogative, but in the abolition of party 
government and in the position occupied 
by the Prime Minister himself under the 
fascist constitution. 

And here we come to the consideration 
of a very important distinction. Unless 
this distinction is made, it is impossible to 
understand the true situation in Italy; 
and in order to understand it the reader 
must be possessed of an historical sense, 
the essence of which is to see things 
dynamically, that is, as moving in time. 
Fascism has abolished the party system; 
yet, at the same time—here and now—it is 
still only a party, the dominating party. 
A distinction must accordingly be made 
between what is meant by a fascist in the 
sense of one who accepts the principles of 
fascism and reflects its Weltanschauung, as 
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set forth in the previous chapters, and what 
is meant by a fascist in the sense of a 
definitely accredited member of a revolu¬ 
tionary party, dominating the Italian State 
to-day. Until such time as the new con¬ 
stitution is quite complete and tried, until 
such time as the whole country has become 
for all intents and piu-poses completely 
“ fascisticized ” (and this may take a 
whole generation of time), the fascist party 
must necessarily fail to coincide for all 
practical purposes with the whole nation. 
But its definite intention is to bring 
about this coincidence. Like the Gods in 
Wagner’s Ring, the fascist party is delib¬ 
erately working for its eclipse as a party— 
for the downfall of Walhalla. When that 
day comes the King’s prerogative of 
choosing the Prime Minister will be able 
to be exercised as a national choice from 
among the most prominent national figures, 
engaged in politics and belonging to a 
special constitutional body or council 
formed for the purpose of providing a 
panel out of which the King will be 
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absolutely free to make his choice. This 
council is now known as the Grand Fascist 
Coimcil. This name may even survive, in 
so far as fascism will have identified itself 
completely with the nation. But mean¬ 
while the Grand Fascist Coimcil, during 
the period of transition from the old pre¬ 
revolutionary order to the new fascist 
order, must necessarily remain a party as 
distinguished from a truly national organ. 
It is already, of course, a national organ 
from the strictly legal standpoint, and 
owing to the fact that its members are 
imbued with the fascist idea, which sets 
the nation above party or class. But at 
the same time, in the actual historical 
circumstances, while there are large num¬ 
bers still of patriotically minded people 
who have not allowed themselves to be 
assimilated to the fascist idea, who still 
believe in party government either as a 
necessity or as a useful expediency, whose 
mentality is what the fascists dub as 
“ demo-liberal,” to be included in the 
panel, now composing the council, means 
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membership of the exclusive fascist party 
organization. The time will come, on the 
other hand, if the fascist revolution accom¬ 
plishes its purpose—^the reader, I hope, 
will forgive me if I seem to be labouring 
the point—when the members of this 
panel, of this council, will cease to bear a 
party ticket, and will be nothing more nor 
less than the cream of political talent in 
the country; while the present fascist 
party will have become no more nor less 
than a national constitutional organization 
devised for the purpose of securing a pro¬ 
gressive selection of statesmen up to the 
point in which a member may become 
entitled to enter the privileged lists of this 
council. 

Thus—^prescinding from the historical 
conditions of to-day—^the fascist consti¬ 
tution in Italy has, first, a King: a con¬ 
stitutional monarch, reigning but not 
ruling, the principle of the nation’s con¬ 
tinuous life, the first and ultimate repre¬ 
sentative of the nation taken as a whole, 
and enjoying the prerogative of selecting 
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his Prime Minister, who rules the country 
in his name, and is responsible to him and 
through him, as the temporal vicar of God, 
for the country’s good government. 

Next, there is a council, composed of 
about thirty members, the result of suc¬ 
cessive stages of selection, under the 
auspices of a national political organiza¬ 
tion, from among the various cultural and 
productive organizations in the country, 
and thus representing the pick of the 
political talent available, from among 
whom the King will choose his Prime 
Minister. 

The Prime Minister is the head of a 
Cabinet of departmental ministers, and 
not merely a member, primus inter pares, 
of the Cabinet. The Cabinet ministers are 
selected by him, from wherever he thinks 
best, and are responsible to him for their 
departments, exactly as he himself is 
responsible to the King. Under the Min¬ 
ister of the Interior come the heads of the 
local provincial divisions of the coimtry: 
the Prefects of the provinces; and under 
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the Prefects of the provinces come the 
heads of the communes (large and small), 
known as the “ Podest4 ” (corresponding 
to our mayors). Then, parallel with this 
organization, which represents the major 
line of executive officers, there is the cor¬ 
porative organization of the State, which 
we have already described : the Minister 
of Corporations, aided by his Council of 
Corporations, already described, respon¬ 
sible to the Prime Minister, and the chair¬ 
men of the various corporations, respon¬ 
sible to the Minister of Corporations. This 
may be styled the minor line of executive 
officers. Both lines, it will be observed, 
axe organized on a hierarchical system of 
responsibility, their interaction co-ordin¬ 
ated by the responsible Ministers, the 
Prefects and the Podest^; and all these 
officers, each occupying his special place 
of authority and responsibility, form with 
the rest of the members of the Cabinet, the 
executive, which is the ruling power in the 
country. 

The executive, however, is neither, nor 
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pretends to be, omnipotent. Its power is 
checked by various constitutional means. 
First, there is the judiciary, an entirely 
independent body, as in Britain, who 
apply the law. The executive is as much 
subordinate to the laws of the land as the 
humblest citizen. The executive in other 
words possesses no arbitrary powers. 
Secondly, there is the legislature, which 
helps to make the laws and the approval 
of which is required for any new law. It 
is composed as in Britain of two chambers; 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
(for local government purposes, provincial 
and communal—^there are hkewise small 
assemblies corresponding in constitution 
to the Chamber of Deputies). These 
chambers are not the mandatories of a 
sovereign people, though they represent 
the people in different ways. They share, 
of course, some of the sovereignty (though 
in a minor degree than the executive) by 
virtue of their legislative powers—and 
through them, the people at large may be 
said to share in a still minor degree, in the 
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sovereignty. But they do not pretend 
to constitute the main, real, sovereign 
power as they do under a democratic 
constitution. 

The Senate is a body of life-members 
nominated by the King on the proposal 
of the Prime Minister. Princes of the 
blood royal sit in it by right. For the 
rest it is composed of persons over forty 
years of age who have conspicuously 
served the State in their various pro¬ 
fessions—members of the armed forces, 
the civil service, the judiciary, the execu¬ 
tive, the professions : eminent politicians, 
business men, labour leaders, professors, 
artists, writers, etc., etc. It is accordingly 
a highly representative body of national 
achievement. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed, 
on the other hand, of the representatives 
of the various categories of givers and 
takers of labour, of the professional classes 
(i.e. of the thirteen great national con¬ 
federations of labour, capital and profes¬ 
sional men, outlined in the previous chapter) 
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and of the more important cultural and 
welfare-work associations in the land. It 
represents, in other words, the various 
productive interests (possibly conflicting 
interests) within the nation. Each 
member is definitely known to represent 
a particular interest, and his business is to 
plead that interest; but natmally—^in a 
clearly defined body such as this is—^he 
will plead it in vain, unless he can show 
reason that the interests he wishes to 
promote are capable of being squared with 
the national interests. 

The members of neither chamber origin¬ 
ate as party men. The first are appointed 
as a reward of public service, and the lives 
of the majority have been lived altogether 
outside active poUtics. The members of 
the second, representing as they do organ¬ 
ized interests, are not so much political 
choices as professional choices. The bodies 
they represent, being united for the par¬ 
ticular purposes for which they were con¬ 
stituted, naturally send up those men to 
represent them who, they calculate, are 
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most capable of doing so. If a joint-stock 
company, for example, were asked to 
appoint k representative to a general trade 
conference, the Board of Directors may be 
relied upon to choose the man deemed most 
capable of representing the company’s 
case. The shareholders are not concerned 
whether his politics are black, white or 
red. They are satisfied if he is a capable 
business man, loyal to the interests of his 
company and possesses the talents needed 
to voice those interests effectively. So 
the members of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies occupy a very similar situation. 
And the manner in which they are elected 
is also very similar, with only one impor¬ 
tant difference. They are not, for in¬ 
stance, elected directly by the general body 
of those whom they represent, but by the 
central Board of the body they represent. 
The important difference lies in this ; the 
Board selects three alternative candidates 
(very much as a diocesan council, on the 
death of, bishop, sends up three names to 
the archbishop out of which the archbishop 
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—he has no reason to reject all three as 
unsuitable—selects the new bishop). Thus 
the three names go up for examination to 
the Grand Fascist Council, which there¬ 
upon makes the selection (i.e. the Grand 
Fascist Council has a function here cor¬ 
responding to that of an archbishop). In 
this way the fascist principle of hier¬ 
archical government is maintained, and 
the man considered as most valuable from 
the national as distinct from the local point 
of view, is preferred. 

The whole Ust of selected members is 
then submitted to a general plebiscite 
of the whole electorate —yes or no. The 
purpose of this plebiscite is to demonstrate 
that there exists a sufficient degree of 
consent in favom* of the list to justify its 
representing organized opinion in the face 
of any severe criticism. Under such a 
system, the government is practically 
bound to obtain the required majority in 
favour of the list of candidates submitted, 
unless its work was proving on all sides 
outrageously incompetent. Very similarly 
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the annual general meeting of a joint-stock 
company almost invariably passes the 
accounts and report, and confirms the 
Board in office, unless there happens to 
be an evident and prima fade case for 
enquiring into the manner in which the 
company’s business is being conducted. 

Should, on the other hand, the electorate 
turn the list down, then a regular election 
with alternative lists is provided—on a 
system of proportional representation. 
This alternative result, however, should 
not be regarded as homage to the idea of 
popxilar sovereignty. It should be re¬ 
garded as merely a piece of useful consti¬ 
tutional machinery, thought out with a 
view to giving the constitution a certain 
elasticity and to providing a safety valve 
for any really dangerous popular feeling. 

No new laws can be promulgated with¬ 
out the consent of both chambers. But 
the executive proposes the bills. The 
chambers discuss them, propose amend¬ 
ments, get their amendments passed if 
they can, criticize them. Their functions, 
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beyond this, are to criticize, pass or re¬ 
ject the various ministerial and national 
budgets; to voice sectional grievances; 
and to provide a ladder for political talent. 
With that their functions end. They have 
not the right to overthrow a ministry, 
although, of course, should, through a 
process of continual obstruction, a dead¬ 
lock arise, tending to paralyse the execu¬ 
tive, the King would have no other alter¬ 
native but to consider a change in his 
Prime Minister. But the King, as sole 
representative of the nation, taken as a 
whole, alone has to decide to the best of 
his ability any such questions arising. 

Finally, all laws involving a constitu¬ 
tional change, have to obtain the consent 
not only of the legislative chambers, but 
of the Grand Fascist Council. The chief 
ministers belong ex-officio to this council 
and all ministers have the right to speak 
in both chambers. 

Now, no human contrivance is perfect 
and no Italian fascist claims that this con¬ 
stitution is perfect. It would be quite easy 
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to make out a theoretical case in which a 
deadlock might arise out of this constitu¬ 
tion, which would be incapable of solution 
except by some kind of coup d’etat or 
revolution. Likewise, it would be quite 
easy to argue that it might degenerate into 
a tjo^anny, were the King in eollusion with 
an ambitious Prime Minister, an imbecile 
or utterly bhnd to the pubhc interests. 
The same kind of thing might be said of 
every constitution. What Italian fascists 
claim in favour of this particular consti¬ 
tution is that it is a fair reflection of 
general fascist principles, provides a good 
balance of powers, is neither too rigid nor 
too flexible and is suited to the present 
needs and to the mentality of the Italian 
people. They claim, moreover, that it is 
democratic in the sense that it does not 
represent a closed easte system of govern¬ 
ment, that it enables grievances to be 
voiced, enables all kinds of influences to 
be brought to bear on the executive, pro¬ 
vides means of constructive criticism, a 
safety valve for strong popular feeling, 
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and a ladder for political talent wherever 
it may originate. It is anti-democratic in 
the sense that it endeavours progressively 
to ensure government by an aristocracy of 
talent and to protect the executive from 
gusts of popular sentiment. The passing 
unpopularity of a given measure, which 
nevertheless may be very much in the 
nation’s interests, may be discounted. 
The power of organized sectional public 
opinion may likewise be to a considerable 
extent discounted. It provides a strong 
and vigorous executive; while the whole 
structure of the constitution may be said 
to be no less than the whole nation 
organized and integrated. Thus it pre¬ 
vents local constitutional bodies and 
sectional interests pulling effectively 
different ways, to the detriment of the 
interests of the whole nation. Nor is the 
government—^the executive—^a deiis ex 
machina, called into being by the periodical 
convulsion of an election and then left as 
something superimposed above the life of 
the nation, but is part of an all-embracing 
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mechanism, from which no citizen is ever 
wholly absent, which is in perpetual 
motion. It is indeed the nation com¬ 
pletely organized, completely integrated 
—^the concrete realization of that unity in 
variety which is the essence of a true 
organism, a more perfect realization than 
has hitherto been found of the ideal of 
a commonwealth. This, in any case, is 
what it pmports to be. Under such a 
constitution, the nation may be compared 
to a pyramid, broadly based, but culmin¬ 
ating in a point of authority—braced by 
a strong executive, but containing within 
the edifice so braced every variety of 
compartment suitable to individual tastes, 
provided those tastes do not run counter 
to the safety and stability of the whole 
edifice. 

It is not claimed, however, that the 
edifice is not subject to further improve¬ 
ment. On the contrary it is claimed that 
as time goes on, its sufficient flexibility, 
combined with the system of a strong 
executive, will enable it to be improved in 
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the light of experience and to be adapted 
to slowly changing circumstances. All 
systems of government fail if a nation 
is decadent, most succeed if the nation 
is growing in vigour. But if a nation is 
growing in vigour and possesses at the same 
time a weU-devised constitution, its well¬ 
being will have the greatest chance of 
being rapidly promoted. There will then 
be no back-sliding, no waste, no partial 
paralysis of the forces working for good. 
All constitutions, according to fascism, 
are no more than devices to ensure the 
maximum well-being of a nation. In the 
midst of all constitutional machinery there 
is discernible within certain shifting limits, 
the centre of gravity of sovereignty— 
ultimate human authority. Provided that 
authority be exercised better in the in¬ 
terests of the nation, taken as a whole, than 
any alternative authority, it possesses a 
divine right to rule. That, it is claimed, 
is the only point worth taking into account 
in the question as to where sovereignty 
ought to reside. And that is really the 
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beginning and the end of the whole fascist 
case, when it comes to the building of a 
constitution; and the word “ ought ” 
implies a moral problem. So we are 
thrown back again on the main fascist 
contention, the acceptance of which de¬ 
pends on the recognition of an objective 
moral law. Dispute this and the whole 
fascist case goes by the board. Accept it, 
and it becomes difficult to remain uncon¬ 
verted to the rest; for the rest is little 
more than the application of this funda¬ 
mental principle to contingent circum¬ 
stances, entailing questions involving, in¬ 
deed, the practical judgment as to the 
exact measures which should be adopted 
—^the how much of this and the how little 
of that (and hence the need of authori¬ 
tative government—strong, disinterested 
and competent )—but referring back always 
to one absolute and immutable law, which 
every reasonable man is capable of appre¬ 
hending. 

With that we can leave fascism to the 
reader’s critical consideration. The case 
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is stated; and there only remains a little 
to be said by way of cautioning the reader 
against certain very ready pitfalls. For 
the unwary—for those who have not had 
the time or the opportunity of studying 
the actual historical conditions in which 
fascism has arisen in Italy—^it is important 
that these pitfalls should be pointed out. 
Otherwise he will have good reason to 
blame me if he comes later to revise his 
opinions, formed in the first instance in 
ignorance of them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PITFALLS AND PARADOXES 

Those who boggle at the idea of an 
objectively discernible moral law, will 
find it easier to approach the issues in¬ 
volved dispassionately, if they remember 
to distinguish between the moral law in 
the absolute sense and the moral law as 
applied to contingent circumstances. It is 
the former (apart from revelation) which 
fascists, in agreement with the teaching 
Churches, affirm to be evident to all 
reasonable and healthy-minded persons. 
The latter, on the other hand, they admit 
may be subject to differences of opinion 
in proportion to the complexity of the cir¬ 
cumstances ; but here too, they would 
assert, the differences of opinion that may 
arise need not be considered so formidable 
as they are often alleged to be, provided 
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people axe educated to use their practical 
ffisthetic sense, to grasp situations whole 
by intuition, to avoid undue analysis and 
introspection, to fall back on simple gen¬ 
eral principles of action when in doubt, 
and to recognize that since there are vary¬ 
ing degrees of capacity to determine what 
is right and wrong in a given set of cir¬ 
cumstances, reverence for authority, in the 
particular sphere in which any question 
arises—scientific, political or religious, etc. 
—^is an admirable state of mind, which 
should be earnestly cultivated. The fas¬ 
cist, indeed, is in a state of hearty revolt 
against the self-appointed amateiu' pontiff, 
who is so much in evidence nowadays in 
this era of so-called “ independence of 
thought ”—a phrase which fascism regards 
as either meaningless or merely synony¬ 
mous with a robust temperament. But 
when it comes to the natmral moral law 
in the absolute sense, he insists that it is 
as clear to reasonable and healthy-minded 
persons as are the colours of the spectrum 
to those not born colour-blind. The vir- 
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tues, for example, have only to be pointed 
out in order to be recognized as such— 
fortitude, jcourage, self-discipline, sincerity, 
honesty, purity of heart, love and hope 
and faith (which, by the way, is a virtue 
and not, as the modem man is apt to 
regard it, “ the ability to believe in some¬ 
thing which one knows to be im- 
true ”). As for the general principles of 
conduct, such as those laid down in the 
Decalogue or as, for example, the fascist 
political maxim that nobody is entitled 
to do what he wills if such action is against 
the general interests, these two represent 
clear, self-evident landmarks of moral 
truth, which the science of casuistry is able 
to refine in relation to a particular set of 
circmnstances and so supplement with a 
number of smaller landmarks. The dis¬ 
tinction, however, between what is con¬ 
tingent and what is absolute is a key dis¬ 
tinction, which must always be made in 
approaching a fundamental question of 
this kind in general and any moral prob¬ 
lem in particular, or grave risk is run of 
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confusing the issue. And since the under¬ 
standing of fascism involves a fundamental 
question of this kind, it is essential that 
the non-specialized reader be reminded of 
the distinction. 

The whole question of liberty is really a 
question in point; for fascism distin¬ 
guishes immediately liberty, in the absolute 
sense, defined as the right to do anything 
which is not wrong, as distinguished from 
licence, which is the right to do anything, 
good or bad, and liberty regarded as what 
may expediently be permitted or forbidden 
in a given set of circumstances. Liberty 
in the absolute sense is accordingly always 
the reverse side of the medal on which is 
inscribed the moral law, while liberty in 
the contingent sense is the degree of 
liberty permitted by the law of the land 
(itself based on the moral law) in relation 
to particular circumstances, a degree which 
must vary according to the needs of the 
situation. 

Many people attack fascism in Italy on 
account of the limits which have been 
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imposed by Mussolini’s government on 
the freedom of the individual. The only 
question involved here, however, as far as 
fascism as a theory of government is con¬ 
cerned, is the question whether liberty is 
or is not distinguishable from licence in 
accordance with the above definitions. 
If it is, then the fascist point is conceded. 
The question on the other hand whether, 
in the given circumstances of Italian life 
to-day, Mussolini’s government has or has 
not overstepped the limits of what should 
prudently be left for individuals to decide 
in the public interest, is not a question 
involving the theory of fascism, but one 
of a purely practical nature involving 
the wisdom of Italian statesmen. To 
judge the merits of this case with any 
degree of justice, it is necessary to have a 
full inside knowledge both of the Italian 
character and of the actual situation in 
Italy in all its actions and interactions. 
And nobody is fitted to do this, with per¬ 
haps rare exceptions, save an Italian 
living in Italy, possessed at the same time 
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of the education and opportunity required 
for weighing all the complex circumstances. 
All that the outside student need keep in 
mind is the above distinction itself, the 
fact that he is an outsider and therefore 
in an unfavourable position to judge the 
merits of the question, and the fact that 
Italy is still in the throes of a revolution, 
which, as in time of war, requires many 
more restrictions on personal hberty than 
would be required in normal times. 

To take a concrete example. In Italy 
the laws governing the liberty of the press 
are embodied now, for the most part, in 
the penal code. Infringement of the law 
leaves the culprit open to prosecution and, 
if he is proved guilty, to the prescribed 
penalties. The laws in themselves may 
not, of coiu*se, receive, like all human-made 
laws, universal approval, in that they 
involve contingent circumstances of a 
general nature; but, if they are carefully 
examined, it will be found that they 
are not particularly controversial. They 
cover very much the customary ground. 
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It is forbidden, for instance, to incite 
soldiers to insubordination, to incite one 
class against another, to give vent to 
blasphemous and obscene language, to in¬ 
dulge in pornography, libel and violent 
abuse of the principle of authority and of 
the symbols of authority, etc., etc. In 
any case, the subject-matter is very care¬ 
fully defined; and I think it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that very 
few persons, whatever their persuasion, 
would find much in them to object to. 
But at the same time it is strongly felt 
that under modem conditions the press, 
which is immensely powerful, must be 
brought under a certain discretional con¬ 
trol ; and accordingly, side by side with 
the provisions regarding the press as 
embodied in the penal code, there is a 
special law of public safety which em¬ 
powers the executive, through the Prefects 
of the provinces, to confiscate the whole 
issue of a newspaper should he consider in 
his discretion that the publication of a 
particular article is liable to lead to a 
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breach of the public peace or to cause 
embarrassment to the government in its 
efforts to keep on friendly terms with 
foreign powers. These discretional powers 
afforded to the Prefects entail a certain 
number of arbitrary decisions; and in 
the revolutionary circumstances of the 
actual moment, no doubt these powers 
are exercised with a degree of rigour 
which in normal times—even under a fas¬ 
cist government—would be very greatly 
relaxed. Meantime, given the circum¬ 
stances, the press—^though by no means 
muzzled—is rendered in many cases irri¬ 
tatingly timid. This is recognized by 
fascists themselves as imfortunate, but 
\mavoidable in the actual circumstances ; 
for the circumstances of a revolution are 
such that there is a constant danger of 
enflamed opinion breaking forth into vio¬ 
lent action. It is a question of Hobson’s 
choice between ugly incidents of violence 
and a degree of repression. The question 
of principle is hardly involved at all. It 
is a question of practical statesmanship. 
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Passing from the consideration of liberty 
to the consideration of toleration, the 
same fundamental question is involved. 
The fascist temperament is intransigeant 
—^and claims that everybody should be so 
—^when it comes to matters involving right 
and wrong in the absolute sense. It is 
tolerant—or claims to be—of the indi¬ 
vidual falling below the absolute ideal in 
the struggle of life and buffeted by cir¬ 
cumstances. Toleration, fascists declare, 
is often a word which merely camouflages 
indifference. They insist that mankind 
must not be indifferent, that^ life is finest 
where conviction is strongest, where men 
and women are ready to die and suffer for 
their ideas. Applied toleration is a ques¬ 
tion of law and hberty—a matter for 
statesmanship. As a virtue it is a blend 
of magnanimity and of a capacity for 
experience and understanding. But that 
toleration which is born of indifference or 
of physical hypersensitiveness is no real 
toleration at all. True toleration is a 
virtue; and it is a virtue which can run 
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quite well in harness with intransigeance. 
Like idealism and a sense of reality they 
complement each other. 

The discussion of these points not only 
illustrates the fascist Weltanschauung, but 
should bring home to the reader the neces¬ 
sity of distinguishing fascism in its essen¬ 
tials from any particular form of fascism 
as applied to given circumstances by a 
particular people. The Italian temper¬ 
ament is very different from the Anglo- 
Saxon’s. Mind and emotion in Italy are 
less interwoven. The Italian mind is the 
harder or colder one; but his emotions 
are more passionate, cruder perhaps, cer¬ 
tainly less sentimental. The Italian loves 
coloiu* and drama and rhetoric, and abhors 
formality as distinct from artistic form. 
He is more spontaneous and perhaps less 
refined. For this reason—^that is, the 
reason arising out of differences of national 
character—^Anglo-Saxons and other for¬ 
eigners must be careful not to confuse 
fascism with all that there is of the Italian 
character mixed up with fascism in Italy. 
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Much of the very exuberance of fascism in 
Italy is merely Italian exuberance, much 
of Mussolini’s rhetoric untranslatable 
Italian word-picture making. Much is 
distorted by the reflection of the histori¬ 
cal phase through which Italy is march¬ 
ing. Italians, for example, are an old 
race, deeply experienced in life, with an 
unrivalled history of achievement, a race 
intensely proud of their glorious past and 
intensely ashamed of having become, dur¬ 
ing their period of decadence and disunity, 
a prey to foreign invaders, subservient, 
finished, soft and poverty-stricken—a race 
chiefly renowned abroad as one of ice¬ 
cream vendors and strummers on the 
mandoline. And now that they exhibit a 
newly-found vigour, which they feel and 
know is second to nobody’s, now that they 
have accomplished their political unity 
and found at last a common consciousness 
of nationality, and know that they have it 
in them to become great again, it is not 
surprising that they give expression to 
their feelings and convictions in a manner 
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which is somewhat irritating to the nerves 
of people of older national organizations, 
nervous in the face of inevitable dangers 
to the staim quo, suspicious of upstarts. 
Italy, to-day, is hke Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land, a yomig, comparatively weak nation 
which has suddenly realized the import¬ 
ance of the qualities it stands for and the 
potential strength which it is capable of 
developing. It is in a mood to singe the 
King of Spain’s beard. But unlike Eliza¬ 
bethan England, Italy, owing to her 
glorious past, suffers in her first steps to¬ 
wards her glorious future from the effects 
of an inverted inferiority complex. This 
often makes her exhibitions of self-assertion 
particularly irritating. Once explained, 
however, they may be understood and 
more easily forgiven. But all this has 
nothing whatsoever to do with fascism, 
except that the advent of fascism has 
coincided (inevitably perhaps, however 
distinct the two things may be) with the 
growth of Italian nationalism, which has 
given fascism its peculiar flavour in Italy 
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to-day and has received from fascism an 
idea which, because of its universality, is 
fitted to become a matter of national pride. 
It has added fuel to the nationalist flames. 

Fascism itself is more universal than 
nationalist. It is nationalist only in the 
sense that it believes in patriotism as a 
force for good, and insists on the merging 
of individual interests in the general inter¬ 
ests and therefore in the integration of the 
individual in the State, which implies 
the national bond. It repudiates, too, the 
idea of a universal State which might come 
through the loosening of the bonds of 
authority, and the breaking down of 
national distinctions. On the contrary, it 
believes that the only right way of moving 
away from our present conditions of inter¬ 
national chaos towards higher international 
unity, is by building upon the foundation 
of self-respecting, strong and highly organ¬ 
ized national entities. Otherwise, it is 
claimed, the gain of unity would mean a 
much more serious loss, namely, loss of 
vitality and loss of local character. Thus 
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the State itself must be based on the 
family, on trade and vocational corpor¬ 
ations, on differentiated regional elements, 
brought together into a higher unity but 
not at the expense of the personality of 
each part and not therefore through the 
pulverizing process of universal individual 
suffrage. In other words, the process of 
growth from smaller to larger political 
entities must be one “ akin to a honey¬ 
comb and not to a soup ” (to quote from 
a contemporary Italian periodical)—an 
Aggi'egation of larger and smaller cells 
within cells—a natmal growth which the 
practical statesman will abet as each suc¬ 
cessive stage approaches, but for which it 
would be unwise to force the pace. 

Fascism and nationalism, issuing in any 
form of dangerous or chauvinistic temper, 
must consequently be sharply distin¬ 
guished. In Italy they are still inex¬ 
tricably mixed. But nationalism in Italy 
represents really a movement anterior in 
time to fascism. It is a phenomenon 
which may be regarded as one of fascism’s 
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precursors. It has provided fascism with 
some of its most able men; and these men, 
though evolving with the times, have in¬ 
evitably brought into fascism some of the 
temperament of their purely nationalist 
upbringing. The later and the earlier 
movements have acted on each other 
reciprocally, but the later—^fascism—^is 
richer in ancestry; and this very richness 
in ancestry is leading to its gradual shed¬ 
ding of those particular influences of each 
of its ancestors which are incompatible 
with one another. Thus fascism is slowly 
discarding nationalist chauvinism; it is 
emerging as something quite distinct. In 
its purity it is already visible to the acute 
observer. He can see what the process is 
bringing forth; but to anyone with a 
superficial knowledge of Italy or lacking in 
a sense of history, it is easy to be blind to 
its significance. 

Italian nationalism, like its counterpart 
in the Action Frangaise movement in 
France, had a bias in favour of grand old 
pagan traditions, loving the Roman Church 
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not SO much as the spouse of Christ, but as 
the heir to the Roman Empire. It re¬ 
spected the Church qua Church as embody¬ 
ing the principle of authority and order, 
but was afraid of its humanizing charity. 
It was, moreover, penetrated with modern¬ 
ism, just like the Action Franfaise. But 
the difference in this respect is interesting. 
Whereas in France to a great extent, and 
so in England and in America, modernism 
is rampant in the form of a movement 
among persons who have lost faith in the 
literal meaning of their Church’s dogmas 
and are attempting to square their loss of 
faith with their sentimental attachments 
to the tradition in which they were brought 
up, in Italy the equally rampant modern¬ 
ism was and is a movement of men who 
have become sick of their positivism and 
agnosticism, and are attempting to em¬ 
brace the Church’s dogmas in a form 
acceptable to a weak digestion. In other 
words, modernism is a meeting-place of 
two movements working in diametrically 
opposite directions, the one away, the 
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other towards orthodoxy. For this reason, 
fascism in Italy being an advance in move¬ 
ment upon its precursor nationalism, is 
also in process of shedding modernism and 
becoming orthodox. 

The process, of course, is not complete. 
But it is extremely symptomatic, for it 
reveals fascism as the fruit of a t3rpe of 
mentality which finds rest within the orbit 
of a teaching Church. It is not necessary 
to say more than that; but that much 
is positively evident. As far as our present 
argument is concerned, it should be ob¬ 
served that a large number of Italians, 
brought up in the positivist atmosphere 
of the generation before the war, are 
moving through modernism into the 
Church of their fathers. What is impeding 
their progress is already not so much the 
difficulty of swallowing the literal meaning 
of the catholic Church’s dogmas, but a 
spirit of insubordination to the Church’s 
discipline. They claim that under modem 
conditions much of what the Church exacts 
of its members in the form of discipline 
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and observance, and many of its more 
elaborate rites, are too exacting or take 
up too much time. It is this they would 
see modernized, rather than the dogmas. 
And they wish to see the Church less afraid 
of modem culture and manners. The siege 
by the forces of disbelief of the Church’s 
citadel they proclaim as raised and would 
like to see the clergy attacking rather than 
defending, and, for the purpose of attack¬ 
ing more effectively, discarding a lot of 
mediseval paraphernalia. They are like 
men who would gladly serve in the army^ 
if there were less parades, if comfortable 
clothing were substituted for stiff, hot 
uniforms, and if the generality of officers 
were only more intellectually inspiring. 

The above represents the practical side 
of this absorbingly interesting pheno¬ 
menon. In the realm of strict philosophy, 
parallel with the nationalist movement, 
there arose the new idealism of Spaventa, 
Croce and Gentile. This likewise may be 
regarded as the road of escape for many 

thinking Italians from rationalism and 
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scepticism. Progressively during the past 
twenty or thirty years the new idealism 
has purged itself of that part of its Hege¬ 
lian content which is certainly incom¬ 
patible with orthodox Christianity. But 
here too the process is incomplete; and 
although Gentile, who stands still for the 
doctrine of immanentism as contrasted 
with transcendentalism, is already, as a 
theorist, a back number in Italy, there is 
a large body of philosophic opinion which 
burks at the philosophic methods favoured 
by the cathohc Church, namely, scholas¬ 
ticism. They would like to see neo¬ 
scholasticism give way to a method less 
formally syllogistic and entirely make 
its own the modem mathematical school. 
They accuse the Church of clinging to 
a method too much akin to that ad¬ 
vocated by many rationalists, who they 
doubt can be defeated—^but only pinned 
to their positions—^by present-day theo¬ 
logians trained in the catholic Church’s 
own seminaries and universities. They 
assert that on this field the battle can 
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end only in a draw amid arid abstractions. 
They would like to see St. Augustine 
the patron saint of modem philosophy 
rather than St. Thomas, in the belief 
that the methods the former pursued 
are, in the phase through which the 
world is passing to-day, on the whole 
more capable of assimilating modem 
philosophical methods than the scholastic 
method. And this fact—^prescinding from 
the logic of the situation—^is a physical 
hindrance to their complete reconciliation 
with catholic claims. 

The nett result is that anybody who 
views Italy to-day is very prone to see no 
wood but the trees only. The situation is 
a maze of apparent paradoxes and pitfalls 
for the unwary. Numerous persons who 
call themselves fascist are only fascist in 
a negative sense. They agree with the 
rationalized formulas; but their mentality 
belongs to a past generation. National¬ 
ists, neo-idealists, modernists, red revo¬ 
lutionary syndicalists in upbringing before 

the war, they carry the mentality produced 
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during the primitive period of their lives 
into their fascist Ufe of to-day, their middle 
age. They are theoretical fascists only. 
All this is apt to distract the impartial 
observer ; and when to this type of fascist 
are added the numerous gang of persons 
who have joined the movement for inter¬ 
ested motives only, and of others who 
have had no education to speak of, but 
find in the movement, without under¬ 
standing it, the means of self-expression 
in action, confusion is apt to become still 
worse confounded. 

This is indeed the fate of all movements. 
They must be appreciated dynamically. 
They grow out of a series of previous 
movements and these, before they are each 
assimilated into the new movement and 
before all are fused to form a new metal, 
so to speak, which stands out as something 
definitely differing from any other, they 
may be seen to be flowing on by themselves 
and overlapping one another. The new 
movement first operates instinctively and 
blindly. Thinkers strip their minds to 
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explain the instinctive actions and, after 
a period of controversy, produce a more 
or less agreed theory to fit the facts. 
Then new men arise who fit their actions 
to the theories, but possessed of mental¬ 
ities formed under a previous dispensation. 
Only the youth, who have known no other 
dispensation, who grow up in the move¬ 
ment after the theories have become fixed, 
belong to it naturally, their action and 
their thought completely at one. 

So the coimse of a movement has often 
the appearance of a phenomenon of nature; 
and unless a great man arises, a man of 
action, born before his natural time, cap¬ 
able of dominating the situation and of 
interpreting the movement as it will event¬ 
ually emerge in its purity, the movement 
will move forward at the cost of many 
setbacks. But in Mussolini fascism has 
foimd its man, with the result that it is 
moving towards maturity with an aston¬ 
ishing rapidity. Without him, things 
would have gone too fast at certain periods 
and this would in turn have resulted in 
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long periods of reaction and apparent 
stagnation. And no doubt far greater 
excesses* would have been indulged in. 
There is little doubt indeed, were it not 
for Mussolini, that the fascist revolution, 
like most other revolutions, would have 
progressed in a trail of blood. He has 
succeeded in containing it within limits 
which have kept it astonishingly moderate, 
considering the circumstances of heated 
controversy. He has succeeded in canal¬ 
izing it, and, by preventing the worst 
excesses, in withstanding the forces of 
reaction. This point should not be lost 
sight of in view of the indignation aroused 
in the hearts of many people by such 
excesses as have certainly occiured and 
by the cm*tailment of certain liberties, 
which in normal times would readily be 
conceded. 

Those, to conclude, who would really 
learn what fascism stands for, must abstain 
from merely collecting opinions in a world 
in flux. Thousands of people in Italy 
are “ agin the government,” for one per- 
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sonal reason or another—^because their 
own selfish interests, which they may not 
even realize are selfish, are frustrated; 
because this and that is not permitted, the 
necessity of which is not appreciated, or on 
account of an actual error of judgment on 
the part of the government; because of 
envy or dislike (merited or otherwise) of 
fascist leaders; because of economic diffi¬ 
culties which ignorance attributes to be 
peculiar to Italy, etc., etc. Thousands 
too do not fully realize, for the reasons I 
have attempted to describe, exactly what 
it all means. All tend to interpret the 
movement from their particular angle and 
in accordance with the prejudices acquired 
during their youth. But, living in Italy, 
moving among the peasants, the artisans 
and professional classes, interpreting the 
spirit of the new laws in relation to the 
traditions of these classes, reading the 
mass of fascist literature, and especially 
the official literature and the text-books 
approved for the training of the new gen¬ 
eration, fascism can be seen to emerge as 
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something perfectly definite and, whether 
we like it or not, exceedingly pregnant with 
vitahty.' Its special interest lies in its 
attempt to find a new synthesis, which will 
resolve the apparent antinomies of modem 
life, whether of action or of thought; 
its blending of ancient and modem, 
of the values which enhance person¬ 
ality with those which act as a check on 
individualism by returning to the orthodox 
solution of the problem, practical and 
theoretical, in accordance with a dualistic 
conception of the universe, of unity and 
diversity. If the reader will help the 
writer by forgiving his blemishes of style 
(some due to the need of a concentrated 
account of things) and the many necessary 
omissions, which a book of this length 
must necessarily make; if he will realize 
that the principles enumerated are sub¬ 
ordinate to the spirit of the movement 
which it has been attempted to portray; 
if, finally, he will lay aside his prejudices 
for the time being and look upon the 
movement as a phenomenon worthy of 
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^ unbiassed interest, I think the fore¬ 
going pages will bring him to realize the 
inner significance of fascism, whatever 
may be his finally considered judgment of 
its merits. And if he does that, the 
writer’s purpose will be fulfilled. 
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